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That which is one -. Sages call it variously. 
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My worship to that Supreme Being — one Eternal Ens— 
whom sages describe in a variety of ways through diversity 
of intellect. 
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PBEPACE 

To they Second EdMion, 

: 0 : . 

merely a reprint, with a few verbal 
alterations here and there, of the first edition published 
by the University of Bombay. Daring the intervening 
period the author has won another prize from the same 
endowment for the best translation into English of the 
first half of the Advaitabrahma siddhi which is beiog simnh 
taneously published. 

It may be noted that the first edition recieved cordial 
reception at the hands of Native Sanskrit Scholars like 
Messrs, A. B. Dhruva, K. H. Dhruva and some of my friends 
in the Indian Civil Service e. g. Messrs. W. Doderet, O. 
Rothfeld, who acknowledged their appreciation of the essay 
through private letters. As the control over the distribution 
of copies of the first edition vested in the University of Bom* 
bay ( I having been supplied with a dozen copies only ), 
I was not able sufficiently to bring the book to the notice 
of that section of oiir intelligent public which takes interest 
in our ancient philosophy and literature. 

I may mention that it is through the liberality of a 
learned patron of mine, who combines scholarship with a 
g3nerou8 heart and who with an admirable reticence has 
disired me to keep his name behind the curtain, that the 
public at large gets this opportunity of judging of the 
merits or demerits of the Prize essay through the issue of 
this second edition. 


My gratitude is due to that worthy patron whose 
generosity though silent is noted in indelible figures in the 
psychic world. I am also thankful to Mr. NanalM Bhau- 
shankar, a careful student of Vedanta, who read the first 
proofs of this edition and thereby saved me many valuable 
hours in my all engrossed public life as Mamlatdar of a 
heavy charge like Daskroi. 

MmeclMd, \ n. 0. MEHTA, 
mh Julv 1909. > 




PBEFACE. 

To the First Edition. 

It is nearly six years since I take np this pen to write 
a preface to an essay which was completed on 22nd July 
1896, and submitted to the University of Bombay in Sep* 
tember following with a motto printed on the frontispiece. 
During this long period the aspects of my private and 
public life have considerably changed, and l am taking 
up the subject with the delight of a parent seeing his off- 
spring after a lapse of time. It will not be ‘amiss here to 
say that I am not responsible for the extraordinary delay 
in the publication of this essay, for until the University 
has decided the result of open competition, I cannot be 
expected to publish it. It was in February last that the 
University of Bombay, following the recommendation of 
the Judges appointed for the purpose, declared in its No- 
tification No. 2230, dated 12th idem, that the prize had 
been awarded to me. 

It was in 1895, when I was Senior Dakshitja Fellow 
in the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, that I collected materials 
for the essay which was meant to be sent in open compe- 
tition for the Sujila Gokulji Zala Vedanta Prize for 1894i, 
which had remained unawarded at the M. A, Examina- 
tion of that year. I joined the Revenue Department in 
January 1896. The reader can easily imagine how hard 
must be the task of the author to succesfully undertake a 
literary work on abstruse metaphysics while doing active 
service as a subordinate in a Department which is pro- 
verbially hardworked, and where he was then totally a 
novice. It was, however, done with vigour, and 1 must 
here express my deep gratitude to my then official superi- 
or, the late E& Saheb Chhaganlal Bhudharji, who en- 
couraged me by giving all possible help in the discharge 
of my official duties for a month or so, when I was aotiyely 
engaged in my literary work. 
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my menMon, by the way, that I was then insuffici- 
ently ac^uamted with the metaphysical portion of Vedanta, 
and it was possible that I might commit some mistakes in 
handling the subject. I was, however, careful in my study. 
I faithfully followed the various authors whom 1 read, and 

did not venture to criticise them tintiil I got hold of the 
pith of their argument. 

Another difficulty which came in my^way was the rend- 
ering of the Sanskrit scholastic thoughts into modern 
English. I tried my best to make myself intelligible even 
at the sacrifice of literary polish. In the rendering of im- 
portant Sanskrit technical terms, I have follo wed the leading 
Oriental scholars. Words, the exact English equivalents of 
which are not found, are retained in their original form 
in the essay, and explained in an appendix at the end of 
the book. In another appendix a list of auchors and works 
consulted is given. 

A few words with respect to the method of treatment 
adopted in the essay will be useful to the general reader. 

The work is divided into four chapters based upon the 
four headings under which the subject-matter of Vedanta 
naturally falls. Each chapter contains as many sections as 
there are doctrines, which are marked with roman 
numerals. These sections contain sub-divisions marked with 
small alphabetical letters, which treat of the differences of 
the respective doctrines. The introduction is meant to 
acquaint the reader with the growth of S’ankara Vedanta, 

and the historical causes which led to the doctrinal differ- 
ences in S'ankara's system. 

The Judges, in their remarks which are printed in esc« 
tenso in Appendix G, observe inter alia : — 

The essay should be published and I would suggest 
that, to increase its usefulness to students of Vedanta, the 
author should, at the end of each paragraph, give a refer- 
ence to the passages of the Siddhantalesa in such an edition 
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as in the Vizianagram Series, the translation or substance 
of which is contained in that giragraph. ” ( R. G. Bhan- 
darkar. ) 

“ At the time of carrying the essay through the press, 
transliteration will have to be attended to with care, and 
it is hoped that amendments will be made where doubtful 
places are marked in pencil. ” ( A. V. Kathavate, ) 

The above valuable suggestions have been acted on as 
far as possible. It may, however, be noted that if I were to 
write an essay now, the result would be different with the 
growth of my knowledge during the past six years. To 
make wholesale corrections will be to deprive the public 
of the opportunity of appreciating the -merits of a juvenile 
work in its original shape. I have therefore given slight 
touches to passages which were ambiguous. 

In conclusion, 1 should express my thanks to my present 
official subordinates Messrs. Tapishanker Mayaram Bhat 
and Gokuldas Motilal, who were kind enough to make a 
copy of the essay for the press after office hours. 


Kaloli 37th May im. 


N. D. MEHTA. 
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VEDANTA SIDDHANTA SHED A: 

Or an account of the Doctrinaf Differences among 
the Various Followers of S'amkara'cha'rya, 


INTHODVCTORY REMARKS. 

^Know thyself is the ultimate appeal of all the orthodox 
and heterodox systems of Indian philosophy. Inquiry into 
the nature of Self was a stirring principle in the Indian 
soil, which has put to motion all the reflective minds from 
ancient times. The great cosmogonical hymn* of the Rig- 
veda which is so miich celebrated for the loftiness and 
uniqueness of its thought is one of the so ma,ny links of a 
long chain of philosophical compositions of the pre-Rigvedic 
Aryas which have survived the lapse of 3,000 years. The 
Rigveda — the most ancient repository of Indian thought 
and culture — presents a grave picture of a Rishi reflecting 
upon the cause of the universe and the problem of life. 
His speculations will, no doubt, excite the sneer of a matter- 
of-fact man of the nineteenth century. But a man, who 
cares to discern the beauty of ancient literature, should 
follow the sound piece of advice given by Hume; 'Nor 
it is ever permitted to judge of the civility or wisdom of 
any people, or even of single persons, by the grossneSB or 
refinement of their theological principles. On this account, 
all the absurdities of the pagan system of theology must be 
overlooked by every critic, who would pretend to form a 
just notion of ancient poetry/ Thus there is no wonder 
when one Rishi says that the universe is born of the great 
golden egg. 

These semi-philosophical reveries* of ancient Aryas assum- 
ed a somewhat mythic and elaborate form in the Brfihmana 
period. Ultimately they obtained a ihore definite shape in 
the Upanishads-— the everlasting monument of Indian 
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philosophical speculations and the fountainhead of all sub- 
sequent springs of philosophy. These Upanishads, then^ are 
the most ancient relics of Indian Philosophy on which the 
founders of all the subsequent systems of philosophy and 
sectarian theology lay their claim as supporting their own 
theories. They inaugurated a new era in the sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindus. The ancient divinides of the Vedas 
came to be regarded as mere names of the one vivifying 
principle, 'yzs. Brahman ; the world was looked upon as pheno- 
menal or illusory; the individual soul was raised from his 
limited condition to the universal position by becoming ab- 
solutely one with the Supreme Being; the Vedic ceremonial, 
though not completely banished from the sacred pale, bad 
its importance lessened, since it did not lead man to the 
smnmurn homm. Men being free from sacerdotal activity, 
which when examined from its results was practical indo- 
lence, had their minds directed to other fruitful investiga- 
tions. The great questions — ^‘Who am I ?’ * Whence have I 
come?’ ^ What is the nature ol the external world?’ ‘What 
is its relation to me ? ’ &c. — where asked in every home, 
and different answers were given according to different 
mental capacities. For the solution of these problems, men 
being conscious of their limited capacity took resort to the 
Upanishads which were regarded as revealed documents. 
This practice led to the composition of philosophical 
episodes of the Mah^bharata such as the Gita and Sanat- 
sujAtiya. It was the pressing demand for the solution of 
these problems which led to the foundation of the 
orthodox schools of Indian Philosophy, and sixf heterodox 
systems which put aside the authority of the Veda on this 
great problem of life. Thus the inquiry into the nature of 

(1) Nyaya, (2) Vaileshika, (3)Sankhya, (4) Yoga, 
(5) Phrva Mimansa, and (6) Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta, 

(1) Materialistic school of Charvaka,(2) Nihilism of 
theMadhyamikas,(S)the school of idealism of Yogachara.(4) 
that of Presentationists by Sautrantika, (5) that of IRepresen- 
tationists by Vaibh&hikas, and (6) the system of the Jainas* 
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Self, the principal burden of the Upanishads,led to peculiar 
results. It led on the one hand teethe sublimity of the 
Vedanta, mysticism of the Yoga, dualism and partial 
atheism of the Sankhy a,* subtlety of reasoning and atomism 
of Nyaya-Vai^eshika and on the other to the nihilism of 
the Madhyamikas, idealism of the Yogacharas, momentary 
flux of both the subjective and objective worlds of the other 
two schools of Buddhism, scepticism of the Digambaras 
and gross materialism of the Obarvakas. Subsidiary to this 
inquiry Ny aya- Y ai^eshika,in vestigated the truths of physics, 
metaphysics and logic. And, alas! the dualistic philosophy 
of the Sankhyas, which in itself is the most lofty and closely 
allied to the philosophy of the Upanishads, falling into the 
hands of uncultured men of medimval ages gave birth to 
the abominable immorality ofS'aktism. Thus almost all the 
aspects of the Indian speculative mind, bright as well as 
dark, are traceable to the simple and innocent philosophy of 
the Upanishads. 

The Upanishads, Brahma Sfttras, and Bhagavadgita are 
the so-called Prasthuna-trayi or the three authoritative 
works on which the Vedanta philosophy is based. The 
Upanishads are crude and unsystematic in their form. A 
partial review of them without the help of commentaries 
will show to the reader that no systematic philosophy can 
be deduced from them. But the subtlety of the Brabmanic 
mind found in the long run a system in the inconsistent 
speculations of the Upanishads. This system is embodied 
in the Brahma Sutras, whose reputed author is Badara- 
ya^ia. Those Sutras or aphorisms form the last of the six 
orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy. They in themselves 
are completely obscure. The author, however, is on that 

*The S^nkhya system is regarded SiS partially atheistic for 
two reasons: (1) Kapiladid not deny the existence of God, but 
simply opined that God could not be proved ( ) by 
argument and (2) he himself admits the existence of a Vyavas- 
tMpaka isvara, i. e. God, who at the time of creation nuts 
nature into order or brings about cosmos from chaos. 
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aocounl) not to be reproached. Because in ancient times all 
kind of learning was imparted orally by the teacher to his 
popils. The aphorisms were useful inasmuch as they helped 
the memory of the pupils who had grasped the whole truth 
of a science in a traditional manner. The Gita, too, rather 
required great efforts to remove inconsistency. 

These three works have been revered from remote times, 
and no religious reformer can make his theories agreeable 
to, and impressive on, the popular mind, unless he shows them 
in harmony with the teaching of these works. Hence numer- 
ous commentaries were written, of which many are extant 
up to this time. The oldest commentaries that are extant on 
those works are those of S'ankaracharya, a well-known* 
Br^hmana of the south who flourished at the end of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. Many commentators preceded 
S'ankara as the latter alludes to them on various occasions. 
But their gloss failed to stand against the the glare of 
S'ankara, and not a single ray of it is left to posterity. 

An impartial critic, on a careful study of S'ankara’s com- 
mentary on the Upanishads, will notfail to notice that ifany 
consistent system of philosophy can be deduced from them, 
S'ankara’s Kevahtdvaita Vedanta makes the nearest approach 
to it. S'ankara was not the first teacher of that Vedanta, for 
an unbroken series of its teachers preceded him of whom 
GaudapEida-the reputed author of the Man^ukya-Karikits- 
is conspicuous. But it required the deep genius, coupled 
with youthful enthusiasm and moral rectitude of S'ankara to 
produce a lasting impression on the Indian mind. India is 
indebted to that great thinker for exciting genuine love of 
philosophy and freedom from sacerdotal slavery. That S'an- 
kara was not an innovator of a new system of Ved{inta,but 
the faithful interpreter of the Upanishads, &c., is a subject 
irrelevant to the present topic. Suffice it to say that in this 

* Vide K. T. Talang on S'ankar’s date Indian Antiquary 
Vol.IIp.95 asmodified by his subsequent views in the Journal 
of the Bombay Eoyal Asiatic Society Vol 17 part 11 no of 
i3-?-1889. 
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essay we are concerned with that kind of Vedanta philosophy 
which goes after his name. The principal features of that 
philosophy will be delineated at great length in the body 
of this essay. 

S'ankara died living a life of 32 years spent mostly in 
philosophical controversy, and left behind him a system which 
received great elucidation at the hands of his followers, S'an- 
kara attempted to remove the mist which concealed the true 
doctrine of Vedanta, and in so doing he left some of his 
doctrinal points in obscurity. But he was sufficiently explicit 
in laying down the fundamental principles of his system. 
They are beautifully summarised in the following couplet:— 

fnqr: i| 

"I express in half a verse what has been said in orores of 
works ; — Brahman is real, the world is phenomenal, and 
the soul is none else than Brahman." 

Thus the reality of the absolute Brahman, unreality ofthe 
world and identity of the Individual soul with Brahman are 
the cardinal doctrines of S'ankara’s Vedanta. In establishing 
these doctrines S'ankara has left no stone untamed. The 
principal proof on which the correctness of these principles 
is based is the testimony of the Veda; Reasoning or Tarlca 
is auxiliary to the Veda. Having established the connection 
between the Kavnmhanda (the Ritualistic V eda) and Jnana- 
htvnda (Philosophical Veda), S'ankara proceeds to examine 
the XJpanishads from beginning to end. By the help of 
the six* traditional modes of interpretation, the purport • 
of those compositions is deduced in the abovementioned 
doctrines. Now comes the work of reasoning. The truth 

*They are:— (1) The unity of thought in the beginning as 
well as in the end (2) reason (3) 

repetition (arwir^r), C^) persuasive expressions (3 t4^i?), (6) 
UBOommon nature of the proof and (6) fruit 
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which has been comprehended by hearing with the help of 
the six modes referred tr above, is verified by arguments 
j^ro and or in technical phraseology The 

chief warning that S'ankara gives in the mode of reasoning 
is that it should be based upon the premises of the Veda. 
No independent inquiry into the nature of Brahmanj the 
cause of the world, and soul, will be fruitful, as reasoning 
is unstable in its very nature. The Scriptures supply the 
working hypothesis which is to be verified by experience, 
when the mind is freed from scruples as regards the Vedanta 
doctrines, the aspirer is advised to practise deep meditation 
which results in intuitive consciousness 
or of his identity with the Universal Spirit. The 

unreality of the world— the non--.self— is then practically 
comprehended. When he has realised this final truth, he 
is free from the shackles of the world. His miseries are 
completely annihilated, and uninterrupted bliss, the essence 
of Self which knows no increase, is revealed to him. This 
is the Bummum honum, freedom from Sansara in a living 
state, which is so gorgeously depicted in Sankara’s works. 

The reader will easily find from the above rough sketch 
of Vedantic teaching according to S'ankara, that the subject 
of that philosophy naturally divides itselfinto four headings: 
(1) theagreement of all the Upanishad texts in proving the 
said three doctrines technically known as — the busi- 
ness of Vedic testimony : (2) the non-opposition ( 3 {S%fT^) of 
other means of right knowledge, and other systems of philo- 
sophy, to the same principles-the business of reasoning^ (S) 
the means of attaining the end proposed, viz., the realisation 
of the identity with the Supreme Being — the work partially 
of Vedic testimony and partially of reasoning ; and 

(4) the nature of the end achieved, knovrum Moksha, which 
solely rests upon intuitive consciousness 

As time elapsed, S'ankara^s followers found it difficult to 
grasp Vedantic principles in the teeth of so prominent a proof 
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as JeiceptioB*,; mmmtion, however, ■ of the correctoegs 
of them was not in the least weakened, as it was based upon 
the solid fonndation of the Scriptures and the authority of 
S'ankara who was. thought' to be an incarnation .of Siva. In 
such a puzzling condition of mind they took resort to the 
deductive side of logic to make sure of their position. 
Abstruse arguments were found out to establish the veracity 
of Vedantic principles. In the meanwhile arose hostile 
systems of Vedanta such as those ofEttmanuja and Vallabha 
which being .mixed with popular religion were favourably 
regarded by the vulgar. Fierce controversies with the followers 
of the above teachers kept S'ankar’vS followers always on the 
watch to keep themselves famished with polemic weapons. 
These controversies \vere more bitter than in S'ankara’s 
time for two reasons : — (1) The 6th century in which 
S'ankara flourished was noted for factions in philosophy 
rather than in religion. It w-as a matter of no great moment 
in those days whether a man worshipped Siva or Vishnu; 
but whether he was an advocate of Kanada’s or Kapila’s 
theory was a subject of difterence. Besides philosophical as- 
pects of Buddhism and Jainism were bitterly attacked, since 
they were common foes to Hinduism. (2) Ardent followers 
of Kauilda, Kapila, &c., gradually disappeared, Buddhism 
was totally banished from the soil of its birth, and Jainism 
made friends with or rather tried to convert Hinduism by in- 
troducing in it Pauranic mythology of the latter. They did 
not in the least lay claim on the three sacred works mentioned 
above. The position of S'ankara^s followers was, therefore, of 
complete indifference towards them. But Ramanuja and 
Vallabha^ who held sectarian views in religion and inter- 
preted the said three works in keeping with them fell victims 
to the polemic shafts of S^ankara's followers, of whom 
Vidyaranya, Appaya Diksbita, andSadananda are the chief. 

To sum up, (1) the inclination of showing all logical 
accuracy and coherency in the teaching of S^ankara,(2)the 
rise of hostile Vedantic systems^ and (3) passive position 
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towards the other schools of philosophy, are the chief 
causes which led to the formation of the subsequent 
Vedantio literature based upon S'ankara’s teaching. 

This body of literature is worked upon the principles of 
S'ruti and the teaching of S'ankara with the help of 
Naiyayika phraseology. It, therefore, presents a striking 
resemblance to the Western Scholasticism, which was 
fonnded on the Bible and Aristotle. Bacon's criticism of 
Western Scholasticism is to a certain extent applicable to 
this Oriental Vedantic Scholasticism. ‘ If the wit of man,’ 
says Bacon, ‘ work upon itself as the spider worketh his 
web, then it is endless, and brings for th, indeed, cobwebs of 
learning admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but 
of no substance or profit.’ Bacon, no doubt, lived in a 
pre-eminently practical age, and hence it would be wrong 
for us to join him in a sweeping condemnation of all 
metaphysical speculations. We do not close our eyes to 
the incalculable advantage bestowed upon the practical or 
physical sciences by the investigation of the most abstruse 
problems of metaphysics. The science of the nineteenth 
century has received a new impetus and vigour by the 
study of Kantian philosophy. Nevertheless, an impartial 
critic cannot but notice, in the subsequent Vedanta, subtlety, 
puerility and obscurity— the principal defects to which 
all metaphysical speculations are prone. The subsequent 
Vedantic literature has rendered, however, a great service 
to the Sanskrit field of letters by furnishing accuracy of 
terms. Independent of philosophical merit, the study of 
this literature polishes the mind of the reader. He whose 
.mind is permeated with this Vedantic subtlety will find 
new and new beauty in the lucid, simple and masculine 
exposition of Vedanta philosophy by S'ankara. David 
Hnme in one of his essays compares the methods of shallow 
and abstruse thinking : — ‘ The greater part of mankind 
may he divided into two classes : that of shallow thinkers, 
who fall short of the truth, and that of abstruse thinkers, 
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who go beyond it. The latter class are by far the most 
rare; and, I may add, by far the most useful and valuable. 
They suggest hints, at least, and start difflcnlties, which 
they want, perhaps, skill to pursue : but which may produce 
fine discoveries, when handled by men who have a more just 
way of thinking. At worst, what they say is uncommon ; 
and if it should cost some pains to comprehend it, one has 
however, the pleasure of hearing something that is new. 
An author is little to be valued who tells us nothing bnt 
what we can learn from every coffee-honse conversation.’ 

Appaya Bikshita, who flourished in the middle of the ICth 
century, wrote a complete digest of the doctrinal differences 
among the followers of S'ankara, who preceded him. He 
was a man of vast erudition. He has written works on 
various branches of Sanskrit literature. He was a great 
rival of Panditaraja Jagann^tha in the field of poetics, 
and though inferior to that great poet in point of genius 
was a better scholar than Jagannatha, No eminent follow- 
ers of S'ankara have lived after Appay Dikshita with the 
exception of Sadananda, the author of Ved^ntasara, Sa- 
hasrSrksha and two other works that are not yet published. 
He had no independent views in the dectrinal side of 
S'inkara-Vedanta, but carried on fierce coutroversis with 
the followers of Vallabha at Jeypore and other places. 

The following essay is chiefly based upon the most ad- 
mirable digest of Appaya Dikshita, called Siddhantale^a. 
The works of the anthers that are mentioned by him have 
been consulted, and the result of independent study of 
them has been embodied here. Where works were not 
available, the author of the essay was obliged to follow 
Appaya Dikshita. The author has taken all possible care to. 
avoid his personal reflections on the comparative merits of 
various doctrinal differences. The upholders of the dif- 
ferences are allowed, as far as possible, to speak in their 
own words so that the reader might impartially grasp 
what they have to say. 
jphmdhu^ha, 2^nd JvLy 1896, 
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SUJNA GOKUUI ZMVEDANTA PRIZE 
ESSAY FOR 1894. 


vedAnta siddhAhta BHEDA : 

Or an AeeoiiEt of the Bootrinal Differenees among 
the Various Followers of S'amkara'cha'rya. 

CHAPTER I. 

Brahman f Md^&, Jtva, and World-^Unity in Variety^ 

** The great immediate interest of Philosophj is to pat 
God again absolutely at the head of the system as the one 
gy^ound of aU, after He has bean for a long time piacedeither 
as one Jinitudc alongside of other finitudes, or at the end 
of them all as a postulate— lokieh necessarily implies the 
absoluteness of the Finited^ — ^Critical Journal. 

Human mind presents itselfin three different phases: 
(1). It begins with cooitnoa-sense, and takes things as they 
appear to the senses. It does not inquire whether they are 
real or ideal ; whether isolated in themselves or connected 
by some underlying principle. The majority of mankind 
never go, and are in fact, incapable of going beyond the 
commoQ^sense-view of the world. They are of opinion that 
all knowledge comes from without, and the haman brain 
passively receives impressions of the external things. 

(2). After common-sense has attained sufiScient]growth, 
scientific understanding awakes in a thinking few. The 
world, which appeared to common-sense as a series of events 
coming one after another without any essential connection 
among themselves, now comes to be regarded as a consistent 
series of different phenomena linked together by the Law 
of Oansation, ■ Nothing is free .everything is bound np du ■ *■ 
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necessity. Given the necessary causes, the desired effect will 
follow. Men of science hold that the hnmaa mind cannot go 
beyond these phenomena and their anifying laws. What is 
the noumenon, the life-giving, principle of those laws, is a 
point where the scientific understanding halts. Anything 
beyond these fleeting shows is terra, imognita. 

(3). The. philosophical sense, then, comes to the rescue 
of the scientific despair, consequent upon the thinking egp 
being tied down by the shackles of necessity. The reflecting 
ego — the subject — has inner conviction that it" is free, al- 
though it moves iii a circle of external objects bound, as it 
were, by the law of necessity. want of freedom under 
which.it seem.s to labour is imposed upon it by an external 
principle called mind, which, as a rule, makes no discrimina- 
tion between subject and object. The philosophical sense or 
reason tries to investigate the Principle of Unity, which is 
the point of reference of all different existences and which 
transcends the apparent diversity of things. All differences 
derive their meaning, their very existence from that truth 
of Identity of Subject and Object, which have been held up 
as. antagonistic principles. 

The Vedanta system starts after the;physical interpre- 
tation of the world by Kanada, aDd inquires into the nature 
of that metaphysical Principle of Unity. How it determines 
this Principle is foreign to our subject. The highest Cate- 
gory which it has found is called Brahman wherein Thought, 
Being and Bliss are one. That Category in its empirical 
aspect includes two minor Categories. of Nature 
'and Spirit Nature or M%a takes within itself 

the material world both developed and undeveloped 

The essence of Being is more predominant in 
Nature, the object, to which Spirit, the fountain of Thought, 
is related as Subject. The Bliss of Brahman though pre- 
sent everywhere is manifested in Spirit sometimes through 
Nature and sometimes througli its Self*; 



Tfee Vedanta does not object to the investigation of Na* 
ture wherein lies the possibility of jp&nite material progress. 
It allows the world of Nature a relative reality, and cohse' 
qnently the discoveries and inventions of physical science are 
welcome to it. Such attempts have been made by EanMa. 
Bhaskarilchflrya and others in this Indian soil which has 
been unreasonably stigmatized as a realm of philosophical 
dreaming. But the Vedanta lays more stress upon the in- 
vestigation of the nature ot spirit, as moral progress, the 
real wealth of rational beings, is to result from it. Besides, 
through gnosis Spirit, who is more akin to Brahman even 
in his migrating character, regains his unity (absolution) 
with the Highest Category whence he rose. 

The present chapter will discuss the nature of the Cate- 
gories mentioned above : (1) Brahman, the category of cate- 
gories, (2)M&.ya, nature, or nescience, (3) the material world, 
more allied to nature, and (4) Soul or Spirit, more akin to 
Brahman. 

With a view to giving perfect moral freedom or Moksha 
YtVjfiavalkya says to his devoted wife Maitreyi— “ Self, Oh 
beloved, is to be seen, heard of and contemplated." This Self 
or Brahman, the life of all, is enjoined to be known in the 
Veda fox those who seek "Liberation. It is needless here to 
touch the dry distinctions that are drawn in the nature Of 
that injunction. They would require more space than what 
is at our disposal. We shall, therefore, turn to the natareof 
Brahman.which is enjoined by the Scriptures to be kaoVn, 

SEOtaoir I. 

Lefinition of Bralmian. 

Brahman, the o^ct of inqrUiry, is defined as the cause 
of the creation, stability, and destruction of the universe. 

It is now proposed to inquire whether each of the three 
properties {vis. powers of creating, preserving and desfeoy- 
ing the univeirse ) constitntes a sepatate definition. 
three taken together definition. 


^ (a) The author of KaumudI adopts the irst view. Each 
of the said three properties beiog exclusively applicable to 
Brahman can form an iodependeat definition. 

A text^^ of Eathavalli expresses the rarity of the knower 
of Brahman. It is said there that Brahmana, Kshatriya 
and all other creatures endowed with intelligent nature 
are, as it were, Brahman^s food ; nay, the God of Death 
is a condiment to his aliments. If we strip off the Vedic 
metaphor, the plain meaning is that Brahman is the cause 
of the destruction of both the intelligent and non-in telligent 
world, and consequently its knower in the phenomenal world 
ishard to get, 2 .^.,Destractionby itself constitutes a defining 
attribute of Brahman. 

In conformity with the above Vedic import the three 
sections of the Brahmasutras (vh. I. ii. 2; I. ii. 5 ; I. iv. 5) 
establish the powers of universal destruction, &c,, as each 
constituting a sign for determining that the word ‘^Atmaii'^ 
occurring in those passages is the Supreme and not the In- 
dividual Soul, 

It follows, therefore, that each property is a defining 
attribute of Brahman ( page 9 

(6) Others maintain the other alternative and advance 
the following argument in support of their position 

Brahman is both the material and instrumental cause of 
the universe. Now if only creation and preservation of the 
world were to proceed from Brahman, it may be mistaken 
that Brahman is merely the instrumental causa, for all 
instrumental causes are serviceable in the production and 
preservation of things. Bat when Brahman is said to be the 
principle in which the world is absorbed, one is convinced 
that it is the material cause as well. 

Again if thedefinibioa were solely based upon the destruc- 
tive power of Brahman, its instrumentality may be doubted. 


^ KathakaIL24 
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la the prodacfcion of a jar, a potter is aa'iustrumeatal cause 
apart from earth, the material eagse jand again in the pre- 
servation of a kingdom, a king is an instrumental cause 
apart from the people, &c., the materials of which the 
kingdom is composed. In like manner it may be supposed 
that the World owes its origin, and preservation to some 
other instrument than Brahman, the material cause. In or- 
der to free onrselves from this difficulty Brahman is regarded 
as the canse of the production and preservation of the uni- 
verse besides that of destruction. 

The three parts of the definition being thus essential to 
the material and instrumental aspects ofBrahman,the full, 
proposition ennnciated at the beginning of this Section forms 
one whole definition of Brahman, The definition, however, 
that Brahman is the cause of the production, preservation and 
destruction of the universe gives anindirect notion(frs?«13^^) 
of what Brahman is. Its (direct or essential definition 
is the following : — What is pure Tiiought,Being 
and Bliss is Brahman (%. page 10). 

The nature of Brahman' s eamalitr^ ; V)hat hind of 
Brahman is the came of the toorld 

In the foregoing section it has been proved that Brah- 
man is both the material and instrumental cause of the 
universe. Now material causes are of three kinds : — 

(1) . That which gives birsh to an effect as an essentially 
different entity, e.g., atoms of the Ny&ya,Vaileshika School 

(2) . That which evolves out of itself an effect which is 
essentially one with it, e.g., the Pradh&na of the Sdnkhyas 

(3) That which gives rise to an, illusory phenomenon 
without undergoing any essential change, e.g., a piece of 
rope mistaken for a snak® 


Ifc may be asked, under what class should we inelude 
Brahmaa, the material cause of the world ? The reply 
which the ¥edantma give is that it is of the third kiud. 
Brahman does not create the world as an essentially different 
entity from itself like the atoms of the Vajseshikas. ; nor 
does it evolve itself into the world like the Pradhtina of the 
Sankhyas. But it presents the world in itself without 
undergoing any substantial change. There are no two 
opinions on the point among the followers of Sankara, but 
Ramanuja and Yallabha make it a cardinal point of their 
doctrine that the world is the actual product of Brahman, 
that is, Brahman is really transformed into the world. 
This position of Sankaradvaita should be thoroughly com- 
prehended, for it is the lamp, as it were, which dispels the 
obscurity of some of the subsequent sections. 

Wesarrived up to. the point that Brahman is both the 
material and instrumental cause of the world, land that in 
the production of the world it does not undergo the slightest 
change. The long chain of causes is traced to Brahman, 
the first cause, and the knowledge of the essential nature of 
this Divine Principle makes the knower free from Sajjsdra. 
This Principle appears in three different aspects ■ 

(1) . God or Supreme Being who is the ruler of the 
phenomenal world. 

(2) . Jiva or the Individual Soul who is suffering from 
metempsyebosis. 

(3) . Purf InfesflUpiwe, the Substratum of Godj Jtva and 
the World, 

4 j#Bralque8tion *ri8esatthis stage of our inquiry :~ 
lK^bi<^,hind of Brahman is tib® cause of this world ? 

(a). The followers of Sankshepa-Shrlraka are of opinion 
Bure Brahman is the material cause of «he world. 
Thoy a^ue that fhe first aphorism 
of the Brahmasutras onaookites ithe desire of knowing thgt 
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Brahman from which, says the 2nd Sutra (5isJTf«nppicrJ|l’<ll), 
the creation, preservation, anddei^lractionof the world pro- 
ceed. This definition must, therefore, apply to that Brah- 
man which is put forth in the first Sfitra as an object of 
enquiry. Brahman desired to be known, as opposed to 
Brahman desired to be contemplated, is Pure Intelligence 
and hot Qualified one. 

Hence passages of the Hpaaishads which' mention that 
Qualified Brahman or God is the cause of the world imply 
that Pure Brahman is the material cause, for the latter is 
the nonmenon of the former. Words signifying Denii- 
urgus in such passages are to be understood in their 
secondary sense of Pure Intelligence ; otherwise the im* 
port of the first two Siitras would' be set at naught (% 
page 10 ). 

(6). The opinion of the author of Vivarana, however, is 
that Brahman, which* is environed by Maya, and which is 
consequently omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, &c., is 
the material cause of the world for the following reasons 

(1) . Almost all the texts of the XJpanishads, which deal 

with the creation of the universe, are at one in asserting that 
God— Qualified Brahman — is the cause of the world (vids 
(g«>«5K I. i. 9 ; 1, ii. 3). 

(2) , In harmony with the above A^edic import the Bhst- 

shyakara, also, while commenting upon I. i. 20 and 1. ii. 1. 
puts forth universality of the First Principle 

consequent upon its being the cause of all as 

a reason for restricting the word * Parasha ’ to God. That 
Primeval Being or God is the material cause of all is deduced 
from Vedic texts like the following : — 

‘‘ That Golden Being, who is perceived by his devotees in 
the orb of the sun.;.. ....is praised in the Bik and Ssma 
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Vedas.«...Se is the B:ik,he is Samao.he is Yajnshj&c.— 
the whole of the Veda piwceeds from him, &c." (^.1.6 6.) 

IfPare Brahman, which inheres both in the Supreme and 
Individual Souls, were the material cause of all, the univer- 
sality would not be a distinguishing sign of the 

Supreme from the Individual Soul. Because all-prevading 
Pure Brahman, when it is recognised as the material cause 
of all, would make the Intelligence of Jiva equally all- 
prevading, for it is practically one with it. Universality or 
all-prevading character would not, then, be the exclusive 
property of is'a — God. But when God is regarded as the 
cause of all, universality is not shared in common by Jiva, 
for he is not one with God butwith Pure Brahman. S'ankara, 
therefore, regards Qualified Brahman (i. e. God) as the 
material cause of all. 

(3) The attempt of the author of Sankghepas'ariraka 

to overthrow this* doctrine can be explained away in the 
following way ; — 

The author means to say that Brahman accompanied 
with Maya, is not the material cause of the universe. In 
other words, Miyji is not to be inserted in the conception 
of the material cause of the world. But Brahman, which is 
free from Nescience and yet rules over it, is the cause. 
Sarvajiia Muni, the author of Sankshepas'ariraka, does not 
object to the theory that the Supervising Intelligence — Qua- 
lified Brahman — is the material cause of all. The fact that 
Sarvajiia Muni has interpreted the word "that” in' the 
great sentence “ That art thou ’* as material cause of all, 
implies that he regards God as represented by “ that ” to 

Mje the cause of the universe and not the pure Brahman. 

(4). This theory does not oppose the import of the first 
two aphorisms of the Brahma-Sutras. Causation which 
actually belongs to God (Qualified Brahman) is capable of 
suggesting the nature of Pure Brahman, in the same way 

* Fiffs View No. ~~ 



as the propositiott that the moon is on this branch of the 
tree enables the seer to observe "the real moon in heaven. 
The second Sutra, then, which defines Qualified Brahman, 
may be said to contain indirectly the definition of Pare 
Brahman, the object of inquiry put forth in the first Sutra, 
pages 10-11). 

. ■ A» ■ ■ . ' 

(c). The preceding view sets forth Is a — God — ^as the 
material cause of the whole worldj, and thereby ignores the 
fact that in some part of the world (e.g , mind) Jiva also is 
the material cause. This defect in the foregoing thinkers 
led other Ved^,atins to entertain a slightly different view. 

A majority of these thinkers regard Mfiya and Avidya 
as different, and hold that the five gross elements consti- 
tuting the gross world are the transformations of Maya 
which resides in God, while the subtle world of the indivi- 
dual, including mind, senses, &e., is the product of five 
subtle elements generated by Individual Ignorances (Avidr 
yks) and helped by gt^oss elements produced by the Maya 
of God. The gross objective world is, therefore, the effect 
of God or Qualified Brahman only • but the subtle subjec- 
•tive world is the effect of both God and Jiva. 

This theory has one important reason in its favour, that 
it reconciles two apparently conflicting Vedic tests. 

In the Pras'nopaiiishad VI. 5, the fate of the dying body 
of the released soul is thus described; ^These^ sixteen 
constituents of the subtle body which rest in the soul, dis- 
appear in it when the individual realises the true nature 
of his self. ' Again, in the Mimdaka HI. ii. 7, it is said 
that the constituents disappear in their respective causes. 

The first text will be intelligible when %ve regard the 
constituents of the subtle body as the direct products of 
the Individual Ignorance (Avidya) which vanishes together 

They are : — (1-5) five elements, (6)YitaI air, (7)senses^ 
(8)miad, (9)faith, (lO)food, (ll)strength, (12) austerity, (13) 
holy verses5(ld-)action,(15)worlds,aEd 16name(M(?^P.IJ,VI,4). 

2 ' ■ 
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with its effects, at the rise of knowledge , in the common 
substratum, viz», Self /, 

The second text, wherein the constituents are represented 
as being absorbed in their respective causes, implies that 
the portion of the gross elements which are the products of 
Maya residing in God, is not annihilated by the knowledge 
of Brahman which dispels only the Individual Ignorance. 
This portion of gross elements, which are not annihilated, 
although it does not enter into the formation of theconsti- 
tuents of the subtle body, is a helping factor of the five 
elements which actually build up the subtle body. When 
the body of the released soul is dead, the particles of gross 
elements, which were mere helping factors in the building 
up of the organism, disappear in their respective elejnents. 

Thus the material cause of the subtle subjective world is 
both God and Jiva, the substrata of Maya and Avidya, res- 
pectively. (t%. page 11). 

(d). A somewhat different view is held by a sect of the 
above thinkers, who maintain in common the doctrine of 
difference betweeeii Mayit and Avidya. 

In the creation of the macrocosmic objective world {i, «. 
ether, wind, &o.), God alone is the material cause, just as in 
the creation of the microcosmic subjective world (mind, &c.) 
Jtva alone is the material cause. The great objective world 
is the product of Maya, which resides in God ; while the 
small subjective world is the product of Avidya only which 
resides in Jiva. Avidyiib requires no help from the products 
of Mayain the constitution of thesubtle body. Consequently 
Jiva, the subtratum of Avidya, ought to be regarded as the 
sole material cause of the subtle subjective world. 

The contradiction of the Vedic texts referred to in the 

preceding view may be thus explained 

The first text, in which the constituents are described as 
being absorbed in Self, describes the situation from the 
gtandpoiat of the released soul, in whose lofty view the 
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world, suck does not? exist' apart from 'Brahman* The 
other text describes the same ftict from, the standpoint of 
the ignorant spectators, present at the time of death of the 
perfect sage. In Iheir opinion the physical constituents 
are not the effects of Self, but of tbe gross elements ( i. e. 
earth, &c. ), which are regarded as real* It is quite natural 
that they imagine the absorption of the same constituents 
in their respective phenomenal causes. 

S'ankara, too, reconciles the conflicting texts in the 
above manner, in the Brahma'-Sutras, IV. ii. 15. 

Here, then, is the key to the difference. S'aakara's inter- 
pretation of the texts did not favour the foregoing view% 
w'hich reconciled the contradictory Yedic texts in a different 
way. A new theory which regards Jiva alone as the 
material cause of the subtle subjective world is, therefore, 
proposed. But the chief objection to which this improved 
theory is open, is, that by regarding Ji va alone as the 
material cause of the subtle body, the upholders of the 
theory come in direct conflict with Vedic texts which lay 
down God as the material cause of mind, &c. (tH. 

1W2). 

{e) Now those* who maintain the identity of Maya 
and Avidya have to propound the same theory as the 
foregoing one, but on different grounds. 

God is the material cause of the great objective world, 
and Jiva of the subtle subjective world. The subjective 
world is fictitiously cognised as one with the ego. Jiva is, 
therefore, the substratum of the subjective phenomena, 
and hence the material cause of them. In conformity with 
this view of the matter, S'ankara in the Introductory f 
Bh^shya describes ‘ the whole expansion of names and 
forms, the collected plurality of phenomena, as generated, 
set up, and imposed on the soul by Ignorance. ’ 

* Auandagiri on S'ankara BhSfShya. (Auandas'rama 

■ ■ S.S.)p. 264. ' * . . 
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The author of Vivarana^ too, while accounting for the 
absence of omniscience i/jiva, who is absolutely one with 
Brahman^ remarks that the objective world is commingled 
With the Intelligence of Brahman, for the latter is its 
material causej and not with that of Jiva as he is in no 
way causally connected with the world. The objective world 
isj therefore, known in its totality by God only, The 
Intelligence of Jiva i^, however, commingled with the sub- 
jective world, because with every part of it the ego is in^ 
separably connected. 

These remarks imply that Jiva must be the material 
cause of the subjective phenomena, else his inseparable 
union with them would be inexplicable, (T%. page 12). 

(f) The above theory is liable to the following cri- 
ticism 

The word "material cause' when applied to Intelligence, 
whether pure, qualified, or individual, means that it is the 
Substratum of the phenomena which are the actual evolntes 
of nature, call it May-^, Avidya or Prak^iti. 

Now when Maya residing in God is admitted to be 
identical with Avidya, the real material cause of the 
subjective phenomena ( ), God ought to be 

regarded as the fictitious material cause ( ) of 

them. It is a contradiction in terms to say that Maya and 
Avidya are one and yet Jiva alone is the Vivartopodana of 
the subjective phenomena. Because those phenomena are 
the transformations of one dead principle called Maya or 
Avidya whose substratum is both Jiva and is'a. Hence 
" both Jiva and Is'a should be regarded as the Vivartopidina 
of subjective phenomena, or Maya and Avidya should be 
distinguished, or other conditions of Jiva and is'a should 
be pointed out. 

Being dissatisfied, for these and similar other reasons, 
with the preceding theory, some Vedantins hold that Is'a 
alone is the of , era-pirioal wbrld 
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inolading practically existing snljiiective and objective phe- 
nomena. This view is eorroborated^y a Vedic text which 
declares : — “ From that Snpreme Being proceed vital airs, 
mind, senses (i. e. the practical subjective world ), ether, 
air, light, water and earth which sustains all visible things 
( i. e. the practical objective world ) ” Mundaka II. i. S. 

Jiva is the material cause of the fictitious ( 
world of dreams. Consistently with this theory the Bha- 
shyakilra interprets the Sutra II. i. 28 as follows : — 

“ Just as multiform dreamy phenomena occur in the 
individual soul in his dreamy state, without changing his 
essential nature, so the world may appear in Brahman 
without the slightest change in it. " ( %. page 12 ). 

(^) The last view is that Jiva alone gives rise in 
himself to the notions ofis'a, subjective world, objective 
world, &c., and consequently is the material canso of all. 

( m. h, page 12 ). 

This theory of extreme idealism leaves no scope for 
the existence of Is'a. The negation of Is'a is diametrically 
opposed to S'rnti, Smriti, Reason, Brahmasutras, Bh4shya, 
&e., which emphatically prove the existence of the Supreme 
iluler of the phenomenal world. Besides, this doctrine does 
not supply us with a satisfactory explanation of bondage 
and freedom. 

Section III. 

How is Nesoienas — Mayu — the oaitse of the universe ? 

In the past section Brahman has been established to 
be the material cause of the world in a variety of ways. But 
a text or the S'vetas'vataropanishad (iv. 10) declares that 
Maya is the matarial cause of the world and the possessor 
of Maya is the great Lord. This means that the world is 
the direct effect of Maya, the material principle, and that 
Brahman in his omnipotent character is the efSoient cause, 
guiding Maya. How is it, then, that Brahman is upheld 
to be the material cause in the t§eth of this Vedic text ? 
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(a) The author of PadSrthatattya-uirriaya thus explains 
away the diflBculty, A| Brahman and May^ are both the 
material cause of the world, there is no opposition with 
the scriptures* Eeason and experience also support this 
view. The cause is found to inhere in the effect. 

The worldj which is an effect, is seen to possess both 
insentient character (3rr=^cfT) and existence (QW), the essen- 
tial properties of Maya and Brahman, respectively. In 
order to account for these two properties in the world, we 
are obliged to assume both Maya and Brahman as its 
material cause. But there is this difference between the 
two : — 

Miiya is the material cause in so far as it is actually evolved 
into the world; and Brahman in so far as it is the substra* 
turn of the phenomena of Maya. It should not be objected 
that to regard a substratum of phenomena as a material 
cause is merely a technicality of Vedanta and would not, on 
that account, be universally accepted. Because the defi- 
nition of the material cause ( viz , that which produces 
an effect in itself ) is equally applicable to that which 
stands as substratum and that which is actually transform- 
ed into the effect page, 12). 

(6) The author of Sankshepa-Sariraka, however, lays 
much stress upon the sole causality of Brahman. But as the 
unchanging Brahman cannot be an independent canse, Maya 
is supposed to be an intermediate :cause That 

which is not actually cause, but simply a conveying factor 
of the chief cause, is often found to inhere in the effect. As 
for instance, smoothness, &c., of earth, the actual material 
cause, are found existent in the jar, the teal effect. They 
are the intermediate causes, so to say, acting between 
earth, the actual canse, and the jar, the real effect ( 

' w— — — — — t .... . ^ 
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(d) Vachaspatimisira denies' this theoty end lnakes M&yl^ 
only a helping factor Brahman iii';the-pr6* 

dnctioE of the world. Brahman objectively referred to by 
Mlby4 which resides in individual souls (i. e,, which affects 
those souls only) shines in the shape of the noa-intelligent 
world and thereby becomes the cause ot it. M^ya in no way 
enters into the conception of the material cause (% ^*1 
page 13). 

(d) The author of Siddhanta Muktavali literally follows 
the meaning of the S^vefcas'vatara text, and makes Maya 
alone the material cause of the world. Brahman, the Absolute, 
is neither the cause nor the effect, for the same Upanishad 
(ko VI. 8) says that nothing has preceded it, nothing has 
succeeded it; it has neither an effect nor an instrument to 
produce it. Those texts which mention that Brahman is the 
material cause are to be taken in their secondary sense, viz,^ 
Brahman in the substratum of Maya, the real material cause 
of the world, and hence it is spoken of as the cause of it 
(%. ^*5 page 13 ). 

Section IV. 

Nature of J Ha and Isa, 

Brahman, the highest category, is described in its absolute 
character as Thought, Being and Bliss. In its relative 
universal characher it is the omniscient Ruler of the world; 
in its individualized character it is the so-called Jiva or the 
migrating soul The cause of Brahman’s relativity is 
known as Maiyu. These three principles (Jiva, iVa and 
Maya, w^hiok include all natural phenomena), which play 
m prominent a part on the relative platform, require further 
delineatioti of their nature, la the present section we shall 
take principal differences of opinion on the nature of Jiva 
and is'a 

(<r 4 ) They are thus described in the Prakatartha-vili^^* 



The reflection of Intelligence in Ml,ya, whicli has no 
beginning, which is indescribable, which is the source of 
the inorganic world, and which is connected only with 
Intelligence is called Is'a or the Sapreme Being. The 
reflections in nnmerous small portions of that Mayli, which 
are possessed of two powers of enveloping and projecting 
and which are known as Avidya, are said to be Jivas 
(r%. ® , page 13). 

It may be noticed here that in this view Maya and 
Avidyii are-looked upon as one element, and are related with 
each other as the whole and its parts. The former is the 
adjunct ( 3'CfiTvr ) of Is'’a, the latter of Jiva. 

(6) In Tat tva-viveka, a chapter ofPanchadas'i, the matter 
is thus elucidated : — 

The primitive non-intelligent principle which 

consists of three gunas {primordia rerum) has two forms, 
(1) Maya and (2) Avidya, according to the text, ‘ That 
non-intelligent principle divides itself into two forms named 
Mayii and Avidya/ which are the reflectors, as it were, of 
Is'a and Jiva, respectively. 

Maya is that portion of the primitive non-intelligent 
principle in which VmeSativa is not subordinated to Bajm 
and Tamas. In other Words, that portion in which Pure 
Sattva is predominant is called Maya: whereas that in 
which Sattea is subordinated to Mjas and Tamas and is 
consequently impure, is known as Avidya. Reflections of 
Intelligence in Maya and Avidya are Is'a and Jiva, res- 
pectively (%. page 14). 

(c) In some other place Maya and Avidya, the reflectors 
Is'a and Jiva, are thus distinguished : — 

The primitive dead principle, which is essentially one, is 
called Maya, when we take into account the predominance 
of its projecting power, and is called Avidya when we taka 
into consideration the predomiiiance of its enveloping power . 


Thus the material principle of ’fhich the projecting power 
is superior to the concealing po wer is the liinittiog condi- 
tion of is^a ; and the same principle with its concealing 
power predominant is the limiting condition of Jiva. The 
Avidy4 which forms the limiting adjunct of Ji?a is other- 
wise called Ajhana, 

That the projecting power is predominant in Is'a follows 
from his being the creator of this great world. He is 
always conscious of his free state, and hence is untouched 
by the concealing power. Jiva, on the contrary, labours 
under ignorance of Brahmam—his true nature — owing to 
the predominance of the concealing power of the material 
principle working in him. He is incompetent to create the 
great universe as he lacks the predominance of the pro- 
jecting power ( page 14 ). 

(d) In Sankshepa-'Sariraka, the natures of is^a and Jiva 
are based according to the literal meaning of a vedic text, 
which declares that Is'a has the cause (Le., Avidya, Maya 
or Ajhana) and Jiva has the effect (z.i?., mind, &c,) for his 
condition. Thus the reflection of Intelligence in the non- 
intelligent principle known as Avidya-Mjiy a- Ajhana, the 
cause of the material world, is called Is"a; and the reflec- 
tion of Intelligence in mind, the subtle product of Avidya, 
is called Jiva. 

Here it may be objected that the text referred to above 
speaks nothing of reflection. It simply says that Maja- 
Avidya and mind are the limiting ^conditions of Is'a and 
Jiva, respectively. In other wmrds, Intelligence limited by 
Maya-Avidya and mind goes by the name of Is'a or Jiva. 
What is, then, the propriety of inserting the idea of reflectio n? 

To this it maybe replied that Limited Intelligences differ 
at different places, for when one mind goes to heaven through 
the potency of merit, the Intelligence limited by it in that 
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place is different from that which was limited by it while 
it was on this earth. Thi^ will lead to two faults :-(l) de- 
struction of the rewards of actions that are done 
and (2) occurrenoe of fruits of actions that are not done 
To explain these pregnant ideas, the Intelli- 
gence limited by a mind in heaven (i.e., a Jiva) enjoys the 
fruits of actions that are performed by the Intelligence 
limited by the same mind on the earth (a.e., another Jiva)* 
The JJva who did raeritorious actions on the earth remained 
without reward, while the Jiva, who did nothiogj enjoyed 
the fruits of those actions, reductio ad ahsurdum. To escape 
from this difficulty it cannot be argued that the Limited 
Intelligence goes wherever the mind, the limiting factor, 
goes. Becanse the motion of what is all- pervading is incon- 
ceivable. It is impossible to imagine that ether, for in- 
stance, goes with ajar wherever we remove the latter. 

All these difficulties vanish away when w'e regard not 
the Limited Intelligence, but the Reflected one as Jiva, 
The Reflected Intelligence is inseparably connected with the 
reflector, viz.^ mind. Consequently the identity of the ego, 
the enjoying soul, is maintained throughout ( 
page 14). 

In all the preceding views Jiva and are both regard- 
ed as reflections. The difference of opinion was with respect 
to the reflectors. It is therefore clear that the Intelligence 
which stands as the original (T%) of which Jiva and is'a 
are the refleetions is that Brahman which is 

sought by an aspirer for absolution. 

(o) In Ohifcra-dipa, achapfcer of Panchadasi, an elaborate 
method for determining .the nature of Jiva and tda is 
resorted to. 

Putting aside the triple division of Intelligence (viz., Jiva, 
L/a and Pare Brahman), the author proceeds to make four 
divisions of it on the following analogy:~(l) Ether which 
is limited by a jar is called &ha0Mda (Jar-limited ether); 
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(2) thati which is reflected feogetl^er with elonds, stars* &c,j 
in the water contained in the jar, is called JaldMs^a (ether 
belonging to the 'water of the jar); (3) the unlimited ether 
is MahakdaUt (expansive ether); and (4) that which is 
fleeted io particles of water which resemble spray and which 
are inferable as existing in the canopy of clouds, which 
hangs in the expansive sky, from the subsequent showers of 
rain, is called Meghiiktis^a (cloud-environed ether). The ether, 
or call it sky to make the sinaile more intelligible, is one 
aijd unbroken, and yet those aspects are de.^ignated as 
different. In like manner (1) the Intelligence which is limi- 
ted by gross and subtle bodies, and which is unchanging 
like m anvil is called Kutastha (Unchanging Intelligence); 
(2) that which is reflected m the mind which in consequ* 
ence of its being falsely super-imposed upon that Kutastha 
corresponds to the water in that jar, is known as Jiva«-« 
the migrating wsoul; (8) the Unlimited Intelligence is Brah- 
man corresponding to Mahakas'a; and (4) that which is 
reflected in the subtle impressions of minds of all 

creatures, which exist in the cloud-like hanging in 

that Brahman, is called is'a or God. Thus, then, diva is 
the Reflected Intelligence in mind, and Is\i is the Reflected 

InoeHigence in Maytt-AjMoa, tinged with the subtle im« 
pressiotis of minds of all creatures. 

Further on in the same work the following remarks as 
regards the naruro of Jiva occur 

In every case of error a mother-o’-pearl mistaken 
for silver) there are twoaspectsof the phenomenon, (1) one 
refers to the phenomenal side, and (2) the other to the 
noumenal side. Both are however commingled and the mind 
conceives that there is one thing only. To apply this to the 
instance just alluded to* that part of the proposition ^^this 
is silver which refers to “this** has reference to the com- 
mon nature of the substratum (m^*, the mother-o^.pearl), 

while that which refers to /‘' silver is applicable to* the 
falsely ' cognised thing The whole proposition.- 


thereforej contains one general and tko other special 
Bjattire of the phenomenor:: In the same manner, Jiva who 
shines as in the unchanging Kfjtastha, the substratum 
of the two bodies, is the special aspect of the phenomenon 
of ego, the general aspect being Self invariably 

associated with all egoistic ideas, ‘1’* is the false and 
is the Gorrecfc aspect. The former is the so-called 
Jiva, the latter is the real soul. To put it otherwise, the 
individuality or ego is the Jiva, while the universality or 
under-lying self-conscionsness is the Kutastha. The aspect 
which refers to ‘'Selt'! is the same in the egoistic concep- 
tions of all creatures; but the aspect which refers to “I** is 
different in all creatures. But the people at large make no 
distinction between Kutastha, the real soul, and Jiva, the 
fictitious soul. This distinction, which is necessary for the 
comprehension or identity with Brahman, is thus describ- 
ed in a chapter of the Brihadaranyakopanishad : 

Yajhavalkya says to his wife that the conscious being, 
who owes his existence to these elements, is destroyed when 
the environments formedby them, mind body,&c., are 
dispelled by the knowledge of Brahman. This means that 
Jiva as such, being a fictitious product whose characteristic 
is developed consciousness vanishes together 

with the subtle elements which sustained him. But 
further on the sage, with a view to remove misconcep- 
tion in the mind of Maitreyi as to the real nature of Self, 
declares that the soul is indestructible, meaning thereby 
that Kutastha, the substrate, which consists of pure 
consciousness ^^d on which the developed 

consciousness or sentient character of Jiva is based, knows 
no destruction. 

Thus when the great Vedantic text— am Brahman*' — 
teaches the identity of the individual soul and the Supreme 
Being, it should be clearly understood that she soul desig- 
nated as ‘^I'^-the doer and enjoyer— is not one with Brah- 
man, but the noumenal Self who is the basis of that H” is 
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id6atioal with Brahman. Thus I ** to be deprived of its 
fictitious environments before estal^ishing its identity with 
Brahman. To illustrate the matter let us take an ordinary 
instance of a rectified error:~“ That which was thought to 

be a pillar is a man/’ Here the proposition does not mean 
that the pillar is one with the man. But it simply teaches 
that the knowledge of the man dispels the notion of the 
pillar, and the residuum of that idea of pillar is the same as 
man. In other words, the relation of subject and predicate 
is not based upon direct identity but 

upon the sublation of the falsity of the subject as such 

If the above theory be found unsatisfactory, and the 
theory of Vivarana of the direct identity between and 
**Brahman’’ is found preferable, that should be under- 
stood not in its primary sense of the migrating soul (Jlva), 
but in its secondary sense of the Unchanging Intelligence 
(Kdtastha) which is absolutely identical with Brahman. 

■ '/v 

Now Is'a^ who is described as the reflection of Intelli- 
gence in the subtle impressions ofthe minds of all creatures 
residing in Maya, is the same as Inandamaya (the Soul 
consisting of Joy) described in the Mandukya as the prin- 
ciple which has uniform consciousness in sound sleep and 
which enjoys the finest plea£?iire. Because though the Upa- 
nishad begins with the inquiry of the stages of the Indivi- 
dual Soul, the Auandamaya, the last step in the ladder^ is 
not an aspect of the Individual Soul, for the next paragraph 
describes it to be the Lord of all — the omniscient and omni- 
potent Being. The Individual Soul has not got such powers; 
consequently the Anandmaya aspect of the soul revealed 
in the stage of sound sleep is is'a and none else. Bat al- 
though AHandamaya, ufe,, God, is present in each Individual 
Soul, the latter is not omniscient, because the subtle im- 
pressions of the minds of all creatures which form the con- 
dition of the former are not directly cognizable by the 
latter, his condition or being limited, 
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Bub the above view which regards the Inandamaya ofthe 
gound sleep as God is oljectionable on many grounds. The 
iusurmoun table difficulty which occurs in the very begin* 
ning is that all creatures cannot be imagined as falling in 
sleep at one and the same time; and so long as they do not 

unanimously fall in sleep, the subtlef impressions of their 
minds which necessarily require that sleep for their mani- 
festation, cannot form the conditian of is'a, and conse- 
quently he cannot be said to be omniscient Other minor 
objections, such ns contradiction with the preceding para- 
graphs of the Mandfikya whioli deal with the Individual 
Soul, are too palpable to require Tnentiou 

Being thus dissatisfied with this theory, the same author 
in another chapter ofthe Panchadas'i, called Brahmananda, 
propounds a somewhat tenable theory that the %nanda- 
maya of the M&ndulcya is the Individual Soul^ and that 
the omniscience, &c., described in the subsequent sentences 
are due to the essential identity ofthe Individual and 
Supreme Soul. To give a brief sketch of the elaborate theory, 
the mind which’ assumes a gross from in the waking state 
grows subtler and subtler, till -the Individual falls into 
sound sleep. The Individual Soul, when he is inexplicably 
united with the gross mind, is called Vij/idnardaya, for 
all works performed in the waking state require developeci 
consciousness for their execution. The same soul inexpli- 
cably united with the subtlest state of mind in sound sleep 
is designated as 2.nanda7naya, for he is then free from all 
worldly cares and anxieties. The Vedio text which describes 
omnipotence, &c., in the Anandamaya has its purport in 
the essential idexitity of the Ananda7naya with fa'a, and not 
in ascribing those qualities to the former. In other words, 
Va is included in the Inandamaya^ and hence omnipo- 
tence, &c., which really belong to the former are ascrib- 
ed to theiatter. In point of fact the Inandamaya is the 
Individual Soul and not the Universal 07ie. S'ankara, too, 
interprets the Klrik^s of Gau^apada, which form an expla- 

fThe mind which assumes the finest state in sound sleep 
and which then contains in a bud-like form all the impressions 
of actions, is designated here as the impression of mind 



natory treatise of the Maadakya, in the above spirit^ 

To gather to a head all thathaf been said above, the pre- 
sent view maintains that Jiva is Ihe Reflected Intelligence 
ill mind and that Is'a is the l^ceflected Intelligancein the 
totality of the subtlest states of individna! minds residing in 

^Whj was l^aandamaya regarded as one wifelilsVara ia 
Ohitradipa, and what is its true nature will be clear from the 
following analysis of the teaching of Man^ukya : — 

Brahman lias four, aspects, the first three being based upon 
the three states, while the last upon no condition, but called 

fourth in consonance with the former fictitious three 

states. The first three are each subdivided into two — (1) 
Adhy§,tma or Individual, and (2) Adhidaiva or UnivtoaK ^ 

Let us take the universal side of Brahman and examine its 
three states-(l) that which is connected with M%a,bhe most sub- 
tle from of the universe, at the time of the universal destruction 
is called fs'a ; (2) that which is connected with the subtle bodies 
of all creatures that are produced from the unquintified 

(^qWrf^cr) elements is called Hirapyagarbha Sfitratm^, &c.; 
(3) that which is associated with the gross bodies of all crea- 
tures produced from the quintified elements .is call- 

ed Tirdfe or Purusha. The fourth state, which in reality is 
no state, is the state of pure Brahman. Similarly, in our 
microcosm, the intelligent principle connected with the state 
of sound sleep which contains individualized ignorance, the 
basis of transmigration, is called Prajila ; that connected with 
the subtle body in the dream state is called Taijasa; that 
which is connected with the gross body in the waking state 
is called Vis'va. The fourth which is free from ail worldly 
environments is called Turija, Pr^tyagatmif, Kfltastha, <fec* 
The Prajfia of the state of sound sleep is otherwise called 
Auandamaya. 

Corresponding to these four stages the mystic expression 
Om is supposed to have four syllables, each representing a 
corresponding position of Brahman both in the macrocosm 
and microcosm. The four sounds are K and the indes- 
cribable vibration which is the essence of tile whole. Now the 
purport of the Man^ukya is that an aspirer for absolution 
should contemplate theidentity of ‘ A’ Vis^va, and Vird?, ‘ U ’ 
Taijasa and Hiraiiyasrarbha ; ‘M’ Prdjna or Auandamaya, and 
fs^vara ; and the essential vibration of Om, Toriya, and Pure 
Brahman. All these measures are devised in order that the 
devotee might grasp the Highest Principle which transcends 
all maudane character. The universal aspects of Brahman, 
which possess divine powers^ are, therefore, represented as one 
with the corresponding individual aspects of it. The Anan- 
damaya state of the Individual Soul is then looked upon as 
one with the fs%ra state of 'the Universal Soul 


MayL Again in the opi^iionof, Vidyataiiya the Aoanda- 
maya of the so und sleep is identical with Is^aj but the same 
author in another place entertains a more correct view that 
the AEia^damaya is an aspect of the Individual Soul 
pages 14-16). 

(/) In Drigdrisyaviveka, however, triple^ forms of 
Brahmana are admitted. The Kutastha of theOhikadipa is 
included in Jiva,whois of three kinds:— (1) Real 
(2) practical or phenomenal and (3) apparent or 

unreal The real Ji?a is that who is limited by 

the two bodies and corresponds to the Kfitastha of the 
Chitradlpa. He is absolutely one with Brahman, because 
the Limited Intelligence is the same as the Unlimited one. 
The limiting adjuncts are phenomenal, but the Limited 
Intelligence is real. 

The practical Jiva is the ego who identifies himself with 
the mind, and who consists of the reflection of Intelligence 
in the mind which has phenomenal existence in Maya, the 
condition of isa. His identity with Brahman is not abso- 
lute but relative, for it depends upon the annihilation 
of mind. . 

The apparent or unrealJlva is that who is present in the 
dream state and is transplanted upon the practical Jiva of 
the waking state. He is unreal, because when the indivi- 
dual awakes he vanishes together with the objects seen by 
him in the dream state. 

fs'a is the same as is described in the foregoing view, 
mz., that Intelligence which is reflected in -Nescience tin- 
ctured with the subtle impressions of the minds of all 
creatures (r%, page 17). 

So far we have dealt with the opinions of those who regard 
not only Jiva, but is a as reflection of Intelligence. But in 
the opinion ofthe author ofYivaranajlshis the original (t%) 
of whom Jiva is the reflection^ The pure Brahman is that 

and pure::Bxahmih.:;':';: 
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wBicli ifiheres iii:bath. la other words Hb, devoid of his ■ 
relaM ¥6 character as the original (ftfd'f) is pure' Brahman* ■ 

/ ; ' (g?) The' attitude of Vivaran^oharya towards this pomt ' 
...'is. ''as follows : — ■ 

A Smriti ?^6\rjfdeclares that the identity of Jiva and Brali* 
man cannot be shaken when ignorance which keeps np the 
false difference is completely annihilated. This implies that 
only Nescience is the cause of difference. Now two reflections 
are not possible without two reflectors. Consequently, Jiva 
and Isa are not both reflections of a third thing, viz,, pure 
Brahmans but are related as reflection and original. In 
other words, Js'a5 is the original ofwimn Jiva is the reflec- 
tion fallen in Nesoienm. 

The freedom of Isa and the necessity or bondage of Jiva 
can be fairly maintained on this theory. In the ordinary 
world we see that the original is free, whereas the reflection 
is dependent upon the reflector or mirror for its purity, &c. 
Just as a man seeing a variety of reflections of his own face 
in different mirrors diverts himself with them, so does 
Brahman, as it were, with the change and vicissitudes to 
which Individual Souls are subjected. The '^aphorism which 
proves the power or freedom of God to create this diverse 
world repeats the same tale. 

Nescience, which isone, and which is the condition of Jiva 
is evolved into mind in which Ji va is distinctly manifested. 
The light of the sun, though all-prevading is distinctly 
manifested in a mirror, so Jiva, who is all-pervading in con- 
sequence of Nescience, his condition, being present every- 
where, is made manifest in mind. Thus, those passages which 
say that mind is the condition of Jiva are not altogether 
meaningless. As a matter of fact, the real condition is 
Nescience, for if mind were the condition of Jiva the con- 
ditioned soul being as large as mind, cannot rule over a 

* < B. S. 11. i. 33. ) 


variety of bodies when he. becomes a perfect Yogin i ^.5 an 
ascetic with occult powers^ It is futile to say that the mind of 
the Yogin undergoes expansion through the virtue of his 
devotion, and that the conditioned soul is, therefore, able to 
exercise control over a number of bodies. Because the 
Bhashya on the aphorism IV. iv., 15 distinctly lays down 
that when a Yogin exercises control over a number of 
bodies created by his unerring desire, each body is endowed 
with a separate mind. That is, the rule that a Yogin roles 

over a number of bodies with his single mind grown ex- 
pansive is unfavourable to the teaching of S'ankara. 

Again, in a reflection the difference only from the original 
is superimposed. Eeflection^per se is real, it being essential- 
ly one with the original. It is needless, therefore^ to assume 
the existence of a real Jiva in the form of Mind-Limited 
Intelligence or of Kutastha, the substratum to the so-called 
Jiva, apart from Jiva as described here, with a view that 
he might be connected with absolntion. The same Jiva (i.e., 
the Reflected Intelligence) who was in a migrating condi- 
' tion enjoys absolution when the false distinction from the 
original Intelligence is extirpated. The Vedic text quoted 
in one of the preceding views in support of the existence of 
a principle like Kutastha has its import not in establishing 
the existence of adistinct principle from Jiva, hntin assert- 
ing the fact that althougli the reflected nature of Jiva 
vanishes, his essential nature remains intact. 

As to the nature of Isa, the followers of Fivaraiia are of 
opinion that the Intelligence limited by mind, &c., the 
conditions of Jiva, stands as the original of the Intelligence 
reflected therein. The former Intelligence is Isa the latter 
is Jiva, 

The Antaryami-Br4hmana (B. U. VI. 7), which describe 
that God is present even in Jiva and all created objectSj means 
to say that the Intelligence limited by Nescience and its 
products is the original of all the Reflected Intelligences 

Jiva 8 )j and is therefore the ruler of all pages 17-18)* 


(A) All the foregoing iriews i^ake Jlvaa kind of Reflect- 
ed Intelligence. Now there are some who maintain that 

Jiva is not a Reflected but a Limited Intelligence, on the 
following grounds ; — 

(1) In the first place a thing deroid of form cannot east 

reflection, much less can it cast reflection in an equally 
formless reflector. Both Intelligence and Nescience are sub* 
stances devoid of form. Consequently reflection cannot 
originate from the former, nor can it be retained by the 
latter. The instances advanced by the opposite party to 
corroborate their views are altogether groundless. The re* 
flection of the sky, the stock-example of the opponent, is a 
mere non-entity. It is not the sky that is rt fleeted in the 
expanse of water, but the reflection is of the cluster of rays 
which pervade the canopy of heaven and give rise to the 
false notion of the reflection of the sky. The solar rays being 
possessed of colour are fit objects of reflection. The expanse 
of the sky, which is connected with the rays of the sun in 
a complicated manner, is falsely supposed to be reflected. 
In like manner the reflection or radiation of sounds (^q) 
in the uniform vibration of a sounding body another 

example of the opponent, is an impossibility. The theory of 
Reflection being thus unable to bold water, we concludeikat 
Jtva is that Intelligence which is limited by 7nhid, a 7 td 
that lia is the Unlimited Intelligence. 

(2) An objection was pointed out by'the opponent to the 
present theory that the Intelligence which falls in the cosmos 
has numerous limitations, and hence tsa, the Unlimited 
Intelligence, has no existence inside the universe«a conclu- 
sion contradictory to the teaching of the Antaryami-Brah- 
mana, which lays down that the ruler is immanent and 
controls all things. This objection cannot be alleged against 
the present view, as the opponent’s theory, too, is not free 
from it. Granting that Jiva is a kind of Eeflection, the 

source of that Reflection must be supposed to exist outside 
the reflector. The real face*, as for instance, is 
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mirror which contains the/eflection* Thus Isa, the origi* 
nal of whom Jivas are so many reflections, may be beyond 

the cosmos, the snm-total of created objects. The opposi> 

t ion with the Antary ami* Brahmana remains with fnll 
force in the adversary's position also. 

(3) Tha faults that were alleged against the Doctrine of 
Limitation (m^., th destruction of what is done and the 
advent of what is not done) are also applicable to the 
Doctrine of Reflection- The reflection which one mind 
contains must be due to the Intelligence which is adjacent 
to that mind. The reflections in the same mind should, 
therefore, vary at various places, the Intelligence which 

casts reflection being different. The unity of the migrat- 
ing soul is, therefore, broken and the pleasures and pains 

which are experienced by us in our present life are either 
i’esults without any cause or results of actions done by an- 
other soul In the same way, what we do 

in the present life will pass unrewarded, as the ego of this 
life wall not continue in the next life ( 

Even making Nescience, instead of mind, the reflector 
of Jiva, the opponent’s theory is not freed from the said 
faults. Because the object of admitting Nescience as the 
reflecting condition is that the unity of the ego or migrat- 
ing soul may not be broken, as its condition ( Nesci- 
ence) would then be all-pervading. The advocate of the 
doctrine of reflection might say that the mind which is 
capable of going from one place to another is like a circle 
of light on the surface of a pond wherein the vault of the 
sky is distinctly manifested. It floats, in the lake-like Ne- 
science and is a place for clear manifestation of Intelli- 
gence, which is duly reflected throughout the whole 
region of Nescience. The latter, unlike mind, remains mo- 
tionless, and hence permanently retains the reflection 
of Intelligence, 

To this it may be replied that all the above arguments 
of the opponent put forth in order to secure the unity of 
the ego will meet with similar arguments advanced by the 


advocate of the DocferiEe of Limitation. For' in .the opposite 
theory if the said faults are at al to be avoided, the one- 
ness of Jim throughout the universe ought to be admitted, 
otherwise in one part of Nescience one soul would be do- 
ing an action, the fruit of which will be reaped by another 

soul. Then what harm is there if the Doctrine of Limita- 
tion were admitted, where also a similar assumption might 

be made that the unity of the soul depends upon the one- 
ness of Intelligence which none can deny, and of mind, its 
so-called limiting condition ? To put ic in other words, 

just as in the Doctrine of the Reflection of Intelligence in 
Nescience or in mind the unity of the soul can be 

maintained only on the ground of immanence of uniform 
Intelligence, and not otherwise, so in the Doctrine of Li- 
mitation the unity of the ego can be upheld on the ground 

of the unity of Intelligence— the limited— and of mind, 
the limiting adjunct. 

(4) Finally the Doctrine of Limitation is in keeping with 
the spirit of the Brahma-Sutras, The three important 

Sutras which describe the nature of Jiva are Ill.ii. 18, 19, 
and 20. In the first aphorism Isa and Jiva are compared 

to the sun and its reflection. In the second the impossibi- 
lity of the reflection of Intelligence is pointed out. The 
sun and water, in the instance, are both possessed of form 
and colour and are situated afar; whereas all-pervading In- 
telligence has no such distant object which can stand as 

its reflector. Nescience and mind which are ordinarily put 
forth as reflectors of Intelligence are by their very nature 

unfit to do that work, for both are formless and do not 
exist apart from Intelligence. Intelligence, therefore, can 
not cast its reflection either in Nescience or mind. In the 

third aphorism it is stated that the comparison with the 
sun and its refl.ectioa is not to be literally interpreted. All 

that is desired to be conveyed through the similarity is 

that just as the increase and decrease of the solar reflection 
follow like changes in the water and that the original sun 

remains untarnished, so pleasure, &c., of the soul are not 
his own, but are fictitiously , superimposed upon him by 
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iiiiod which is his Iimiti|^g condition. Thus the purport 
of the last aphorism lies in -the , Doctrine of Limitation 
rather than in that of Befleetion. 

To eoockide, then, the impossibility of the reflectioB'. of 
Intelligence, absence of contradictory argnments' in the 
present theory, and the partial^ admission of the Limlled 
Intelligence even by the opponent, male the Doctrine 
of Limitation more (iwonrable to some thinkers 
pages 19-20). 

(i) The last view is that Jivais neither Reflected nor Li- 
mited Intelligence, but the unchanging Brahman itself 
goes by the name of Jiva when associated by the ignorance 
of itself. When Brahman realises its true nature through 
knowledge, it becomes the liberated soul. This view is illus- 
trated by the fable of a prince. A prinee when be was a 
mere baby, was carried away by a cowherd and was brought 
up in rural associations. All his action were, therefore, in 
conformity with his poor situation. A ft era lapse of time ho 
was roaile acquainted with his royal descent. The moment 
he realised his high birth, he left off all his humble actions, 
went to his father and gained the reins of his kingdom. 
In the same way, diva who is the same as Brahman is made 
to recognize his native freedom by a compassionate and 
profound teacher. The world, then, no longer affects him 
with its usual concomitants, delights and sorrows. 

Section V. 

Is Jiva one or many ? 

In the last preceding section the common nature of Jiva 
or Isa was discussed. The remaining sections of this chapter 
are devoted to the determination of the special features, 
isa has only one condition, and is consequently one. But 
with respect to Jiva it is asked, Is he one or many? 

the last para, of the preceding view where God is 
described as Intelligence limited by Nescience and its products. 


(а) . In reply to the above question some^thinkers say that 

Jiva is one. Consequently onlyvjne body is possessed of 
sentient life. The rest are non-sentient like the bodies in a 
dream. That single Jiva, by whose vivifying influence one 
body is sentient, is the speculator of this phenomenal world 
through his Nescience (veWe Section 11,3.). The presence and 
annihilation of his Nescience are the causes of his bondage 
and freedom. In reality there are no other Jivas suffering 
from bondage and enjoying freedom. The absolution of men 
like Saka is like absolution of a person in a dream. All 
possible objections against this extraordinary theory find 
their solution in Maya, which is capable of presenting in- 
conceivable and contradictory phenomena page 20). 

(б) The above speculators regarded no other Jiva or Isa 
than that single Jiva who is the speculator of this world. 
This view did not find favour with others, who maintained 
that there is a free and omniscient Being over and above 
that single Jiva known as Hiranyagarbha. The remaining 
sentient creatures are mere reflections of the real Jiva, 
Hiraiiyagarbha, and as such are mere semblances of soul. 

The points of difference between this and the preceding 
views are that the former made no room for God, while the 
latter did so ; the former admitted one Jiva with only one 
living body, whereas the latter, though it admitted unity of 
Jiva allowed the existence of a variety of living bodies which 
are as it, -were reflections of the single real Jiva* ( %. § 
pages 20, 21). 

(c) In the above view one principal Jiva called Hirapya- 
garbha has been admitted. But at the same time it has been 
conceded that there are many minor reflected Jivas who keep 
ordinary bodies alive and suffer from metempsychosis. The 

*Thi8 theory is known as 



objecfeion.to lliati theory. is- that as each world'period has its 
OWQ Hiraiiyagarbhaj. it is diflSciilt to'settle which' Hiraiiya* 
garbha is principal, , Other thinkers, therefore, ' maintaiE 
: that there.' is only one Jiva who vivifies many Bodies' simnl- 
taneoiisly and/that the distinction of principal . and minor 
Jivas is null and void. In this theory,'^' the non-compre-', 
hension of each other^s mental condition is dne to the differ- 
ence of bodies and not olsonl. In the case of a 'Yogin, how* 
ever, rnliiig over a nnmber of bodies the direct perception 
of plearnre and pain relating to those bodies is doe to the 
mystic power derived from occult practices. His case there- 
fore stands on a different footing and cannot vitiate the 
general argument that difference of bodies leads to the non- 
comprehension of each other's mental condition ( %* 
page 21). 

id) No satisfactory explanation of iodividnalbondage and 
freedom can be furnished by the foregoing three theories, 
which agree with one another on one point, unity of 
Jiva. A class of thinkers, therefore, hold a different view of 
the plurality of Jiva, based upon the multiplicity of mind, 
which is the limiting condition. Each mind with its own 
Intelligence (either reflected or limited) coosistutes a distinct 
Jiva who migrates till the rise of knowledge. Other Jivas 
continue in their ignorant states even after the liberation 
of a particular Jiva, for each is a different entity. 

This theory follows by way of implication from the 
Bhashya passage which gives Stika as an instance of a 
liberated soul. Had there been one Jiva, there should have 
been no mundane existance. since the liberation of a parti- 
cular being e y, Suka. But the mundane existence with its 
coiicomitant evils is still asserting itself. Itfollows, therefore, 
that there are a number of Jivas in a migratory condition 
for whom the teaching of Vedanta is useful (%* ^.,page 21). 


Sbction. WL 

Mature of Brahman's ^ ^ 

After enunciatiag the desire of knowing Brahman, a defi* 
nition of the knowable Brahman was proposed. The defi- 
nition included the two aspects ofBrahman: (l) its materia! 
causality and (2) instrumental causality. Subsidiary to this 
the nature of Mtiya, Jiva and Isa was discussed. Now let 
us again casta glance to the original definition, where Brah- 
man is called the creator of the universe. Itisasked-What 
is the nature of his creatorship ? 

(«) Some answer that it consists in the knowledge of 
the effects to be produced, the desire of producing them 
and action conformable to the effects * This view is dedaoed 
from a Vedic text which says that Brahman reflected, de- 
sired and produced out of himself the whole world. This 
view of creatorship s(][uarea with that of Ny4ya philosophy 
(%. ^ , page 22 ). 

{h) In the preceding view, knowledge, desire and action 
constituted creatorship. It may be objected that desire 
and action are themselves mental products, and consequent- 
ly in their production a new trio would be required. Again, 
the same elements of that second trio would require a 
third trio, and so on to infinity — a confusion ad. infinitum. 
In order to avoid this perplexity, creatorship may be de- 
fined as the possession of knowledge suitable to the pro- 
duction of effects, t The objection alleged against desire 
and action cannot apply to knowledge, as it is not a pro 
duct, but the essence of Brahman ( page 23 ). 

(c) Others define creatorship as the possession of knowledge 
in the form of reflection over objects to be created, which is 


requisitse for llieir prodartion,* The possession of know* 
ledge inerelj conformable to. the effects i.s', Eofc 'stifBcieBt, 
for Jiva who possesses , the knowledge of the snbstratiim''' 
of ■a, ; fictitious phenomenon, , which ■ ( knowledge ) is 
in keeplBg with that phenomenon, would be regarded 
as the author of it, although really be is not so. It is, 
therefore, necessary to modify the definition of creatorsbip 
as above, i e,f the creator should not have mere know- 
ledge directly or indirectly connected with the effect, but 
should have the knowledge that a particular effect is to be 
created by him in a particular fashion ( 
page 23 ). 

The authorship of this extraordinary and illimitable 
world necessarily implies omniscience in the author. This 
leads us to the following section, the doctrine inculcated 
wherein is established in Brahma Sutras L i. 3. 

Seoxion VII. 

Nature of Brahman’s Omniscienee. 

The omniscience of Brahmarij which is a necessary seq- 
uence of his being the creator of this wonderful world, is 
questioned on the ground that Brahman has no mind which 
is a means of attaining knowledge. 

(а) Bhuratitirtha^s explanation of the difficulty has 

been already given in Section IV (e). In his opinion the 
omniscience of God is possible, because he is conditioned 
by Maya wherein float a number of subtle impressions of 
the minds of all creatures which have the universe of things 
for their object. He is, therefore, the witnessing soul or 
illuminator of all the subtle impressions of individual 
minds and is thus omniscient ( page 23 ). 

(б) The author of PrakaUrtha maintains that just as 
jiva has the modifications of his mind illumined by the 

* II '' ' 
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is- 

tinderlfiiig Intelltgeiicie capable- fiitriisbing "bim wii.b 
the knowledge of exi-ierijial things, so Brahman 'has the 
iBodificatioiis of Haya,- which forms his conditioii, capable 
of producing a thorough knowledge of ,, the whole pheoo-*' 
nieoal world when they are coupled with the reflections of 
the Light of Intelligence. As-,M&ya is co-extensive with the 
'■ pheno,meDal world, and exists at all times, the past, present 
and future are directly revealed to God (%« 3 ,, psge 23). 

(c) The author of Tattvasudhi, howeverj ho]<'s that 
knowledge of tlie phenomenal worldof the past ai:d future 
is iio% direct. For it is a rule that objects of the present 
time only are directly perceived by usj those of the past 
and future are known through memory and inference^ both 
of which are indirect modes of knowledge. In other words, 
perception is restricted to the present time ; it can never 
embrace infinity. There is no reason why this rule should 
be overlooked in the case of God, when His omniscience is 

not in the least disturbed by the directness or indirectness 
of knowledge. 

The whole of the present world is directly cognized^ by 
God. This cognition leaves impressions in Maya which is 
the condition of God, These impressions bring about the 
memory of the world when it becomes an object of the 
past. This process is repeated and Maya becomes the store- 
house of infinite impressions of past experience which pro- 
duce the indirect knowledge of the past. Similarly the 
anticipation or inference of the future world (i. e., the 
world to be produced after universal destruction) may arise 
on account of the modifications of Mayfi, w^hich are exact 
prototypes of the objects bo be created, which owe their 
birth to the merit and demerit of Individual Souls, 

and which manifest themselves prior to the actual 
creation of the world ^1%. page 23). 

(d) In the foregoing three views the omniscience of 
God was established through the admission of a medium 
(viz,, the modifi^cations of May^ or the totality of the finest 



states of lodivWtial mind). The admission of a medium 
in the case of God was ’’based upon the assumption of a 
like medium in the case of Jiva. 

The author of Kaumudi holds that God is omniselent, 
not in the sense of his being the author of all knowledge, 
hut in the sense of his being the illuminator of all objects 
by means of his all-pervading Thought, which is his very 
essence. He does not require a means for knowing (e. g., 
mind in Jiva) which throws light npon the objects to be 
known, but eiicompassesall objects by hisessential Thought 
The world of the past and future i.s not totally 
non-existent, but exists in a subtle form, like an erased 
and undeveloped picture on a board. It can, therefore, be- 
come the object of eternal and omnipresent Thought. 

The assumption of the modifications of May it is opposed 
to the spirit of Vedic texts like the following : 

“ The whole of the world shines after him II, 

ii. 10); there was thas single and secondiess Brahman only 
(Sf. VI, ii. 1).” 

These texts imply that the modifications of Miiyu, were 
non-existent before the creation, and that the world shines 
after Essential* Thought, and not after those modifications. 
Again, granting that God is omniscient through the modi- 
fications of Maya, they ought to be regarded as permanent- 
ly existing and not as objects to be created at the time of 
the creation— an unsatisfactory conclusion. It is meet, 
therefore, to admit that God is omniscient inasmuch as He 
is All-Thought which throws light npon the world. He is 
not a knower in the ordinary sense of the term, but he is 
all-kuowledge itself. The Vedic text, which declares that 
God is the knower of all things, is another way of express- 
ing that He is pure Thought embracing totality of things. 
In support of this theory, the advocate of it refers us to the 

* as opposed to 
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isctioa of Brahma-SAtrascommenciog from I* if, 19, where 
Saakara adfaoces the fact"^ of bffiog a knower as a distiu* 
guishiiig mark of the Individual Soul (%. page 24t). 

(e) Vaehaspatimisra agrees with the above view, but 
makes the following remarks- ; 

If the Vedio test, which declares God as the knower of 
all things, is to be literally interpreted, the above theory 
does not present a contradiction. Both the theory and the 
literal sense of the text can be thus harmonized: 

The Essential Thought is not a product of Brahman, like 
the modification of Maya, but assumes the shape of an 
effect, when it is limited, so to say, by an object to be 
known. Brahman, with respect to that limited Essential 
Thought, may be regarded as the author of knowledge 
I. The Vedic text is quite right, because Brahman 
is the knower of all, i e., the author of all knowledge 
(rlr. pag® 24). 

Section VIII. 

T/ie nature of the WitneB%ing Soul 

In Section 1? we have frequently referred to that aspect 
of the Individual Soul or Jiva, which is absolutely one 
with Brahman, and which differs from the migrating ego 
—the doer and enjoyer—inasmuch as he is a passive 
looker-on of the conditions of that ego. That Witnessing 
Soul or ‘ consciousness, ’ as Professor Huxley represents 
it, * is the inactive spectator of the world with which it 
has nothiug to do and in which it falsely imagines itself 
to have the power to do anything.' We shall describe in 
this section various opinions as regards the Witnessing Soul. 

{a) In the Kutasthadipa, the unchanging Intelligence, 
which is the substratum of the phenomena of gross and 
subtle bodies, is designated as Sakshin, because f he ob» 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' 



serves them and yet reigains antouched by their effectB. 
In the ordinary world, also, a witness is a person who 
knows the actions of others and yet remains indifferent. 

The admission of this Witnessing Soul is not ground* 
less, for when the action of the mind of the enjoying ego 
has ceased, the illumination of the two bodies mnst be 
due to some other Intelligence than that of the ego. The 
two bodies which are uniformly illumined ( i.e., imparted 
a kind of existence ) all the while by the unchanging In* 
telligence which pervades everywhere, are made more in* 
telligenb by the modifications of mind which contain the 
reflection of the Intelligent ego. 

Thus the Witnessing Soul throws light upon the two bcdi* 
eseven when they are not brightened by the modifications 
of the ego. This permanent cause of illumination isteehni* 
cally known as Sakshin. It is the permanent contact of 
the light of this S4khia which makes egoism, &c , an 
unmistakable reality. Again, it is the constant presence 
of the Sakshin which keeps up the identity of the seer in 
a series of mental ideas with respect to something other 
than the ego. As for instance, when a person contemplates 
the form of Vishnu, the contemplating soul (i.e., the ego 
or practical Jiva) is fully engrossed in the meditation un- 
aware of his individuality. It is then a natural question 
— What principle was waking at the time of meditation 
which afterwards produces remembrance in the ego that 
he was engaged in contemplation 1 The plain answer is 
that it was the noumenal Self known as Sakshin. 

It may be objected here that the illumination of the 
ideas of Vishnu and of their fabricator, the contemplating 
soul, by Sakshin, cannot account for the remembrance of 
the meditation by JJra.* At the most it can justify remem- 
brance in Sakshin who formerly observed that occurrence. 

* The word in this and the subsequent paragraphs means 
the practical ego who is the doe? ^ud enjoyer. 
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This objection may be answered on the ground that there 
is mutual* false attribution of identity. The Kfxtastha 
which is inexplicably mingled with Jiva, although different 
from him, is the inner soul, as it were, of Jiva. Consequ- 
ently the experience by Kufcastha may lead to the remem- 
brance by Jiva who is thought to be one with the former. 

The admission of mere Jiva cannot account for the 
passive stateof aspectator in an individual. Jiva who is the 
doer and enjoyer cannot be at the same time the passive 
looker-on of his conditions. S'rnti texts emphatically des- 
cribe Sakshin as an unchanging spectator, and differen- 
tiate him from Jiva by declaring the former as a seer of 
the actions of the Iatter.§ 

In the Natakadipa, too, the same Sakshin is described 
by the instance of a lamp standing on a stage. The lamp 
on the stage brightens equally the manager, the dancing 
girl, and the audience, and shines of itself even in their 
absence. In like manner, Sakshin equally illumines Jiva, 
mind and objects, and in their absence in sound sleep 
shines of its own accord. Jiva corresponds to the manager 
of the stage, as he partakes in joy and sorrow, consequent 
upon the fulfilment and frustration of desires; the mind 
IS the, dancing girl, for it exhibits a variety of forms; and 
the objects re.semble the audience, for, though they are 
near the manager-like Jiva, they do not partake in the 
joy and sorrow of the Jiva, just as the audience care little 
if the manager succeeds or fails in his representation. 

This Sakshin is the unchanging Intelligence which 
stands as substratum of the phenomenon of Jiva, who con- 
sists of egoism accompanied with the reflection of Thought. 
He, then, differs from Jiva inasmuch as he is not the doer 
and enjoyer, and also from Isa inasmuch as he is a mere 
passive spectator and not the active creator of the world 
(f». pages 31.32 > 
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(&) In tbe Tattvapradjfpik^, SSksbin is defined to be that 
pare Brahman which is the innermost Self of all creatures, 
and which, being the substratum of each individual soul, 
seems to be as many as there are Jivas. God or Qualified 
Brahman cannot be Sllkshin as the epithets ‘ absolute ’ 
and ‘ devoid of qualities ’ (f^TJor:) in the S'ruti text 
referred to above are inapplicable to him. Nor can Jiva 
as such be Sakshin, because he is the doer and enjoyer of 
action and their fruits ( page 32 ). 

(c) In the Kaumudi, however, Sakshin is - described as 
a particular form of God, for a holy text of says 

that God is the sole divinity, concealed in all creatures 
and all pervading; he is the Self of all, the supervisor of 
actions, the abode of all objects, the witnessing Intelli- 
gence, pure and devoid of qualities. Thus we find from 
that text that ‘ Witness and Lord ’ are included in the 
epithets of God. That form of God, then which observes 
the activity and passivity of Jivas and yet remains in- 
different is called Sakshin. He being unaccompanied by 
the creative and such other powers is directly perceptible 
to Jiva, and, being illuminator or imparter of existence 
to Individual Ignorance and its products residing in Jiva, 
is the inner Self of the ego. It is this Sakshin %vho is des- 
cribed under the name of Priijfia in the Brahma-Sutras 
I.iii.42. 

The author of Tabtava-S'udhi,also agrees with the above 
view, and makes the following remarks : 

Just as in the error ‘ this* is a piece of silver ’ the idea 
denoted by ‘this,’ although it actually refers to the shell 
wherein silver falsely appears has apparent application to 
silver, so in all the mental conceptions of the individual 
soul the invariable factor'!' which really refers to the sub- 
ject Saksiiin, who is one with Brahman, has an apparent 
and indirect reference to the ego or Jiva (f%. page S3). 

• * This ’ refers to the mother-o’-pearl, 
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(d) So far we have dealt With^lhose ?iews ' wMo^^ 
Sakshia and Jiva as distinct principles.:' ;N 
two views whicii regard them as one and yet distingtiisbable* 

Some maintain that Jiva himself^ conditioned by Nesci- 

encOj is SakshiHj for he is essentially a looker-on, and 
.not a doer. 

It is only when Jiva falsely indentiies himself with 
mind, which is his subsequent developed condition, that 
he becomes the doer and enjoyer. Thns, Jiva has two 
aspects-one real, the other unreal, mz. il) that ofSakshin 

or passive spectator, and (2) that of Abhiinanin or active 
doer and enjoyer. 

The text referred to in the preceding view describes 
Brahman as Sakshin, not in its native character, but in 

its identical character with Jiva. It is, therefore, in 
keeping with the present view, 

(a) Others are of opinion that Jiva himself is, no doubt, 
Sakshin, but not with Nescience as his condition* Because 
the soul conditioned by Nescience being all^pervadiog can 
illumine not only one^s own mind, but those of other 
creatures also. This may lead to the direct cognition of 

the mental operations of other creatures also-^a conclusion 
directly opposed to experience. 

The upholders of this view, then, declare that Jiva with 
mind as his condition is Sakshin. Such a Sakshin being 
different in different creatures, the above difficulty does 
not occur. In sound sleep also^ mind in a subtle form is 

admitted as existing. Consequently Sdkshin is present in 
all the three states. 

It may be asked, what is, then, the distinction between 
the ego ) and Witnessing Soul ( Both of 

them are, according to this view, mind^conditioiied Intellig^* 
ence. In reply to this it may be said that property 
and condition ) are distinct things. The former is an 

invariable distinguishing attribute, as blueness in a 
lotns. The latteiisa ea|?^reM#aud:di8tinguisbi»of attribute. 


as a jujube flower 8tai3di|gin the vicinity of a marble, which 
owing to its presence seems to be red. Thus that aspect 
of Jfva which has mind as property is the ego^ while that 
which has mind as couditioa ,„is the Witnessing Sonl 
( % i5., page 34 ). 

We have now arrived at the close of our first inquiry. Just 
as alltheUpanishad texts. point to the same Intelligent Prin- 
ciple called Brahman, like needle to the north, so all the above 
difterences of opinion, as regard the categories of Vedanta, 
fundamentally lead to the same goal, inasmuch as they are 
various modes of establishing the absolute nature of Self. 

ifo recapitulate from the empirical standpoint, Brahman 
is the cause of this world (Sections I & 11). In that capa- 
city it is Omniscient and Omnipotent (Sections VI & VII). 
The absolute presents ifeeelf in three diflerent aspects? ( 1) 
God, (2) Jiva, and (3) the world. 

They have practical reality andcan be distioguishedfrom 
one another (Section IV). What leads to the differentiation 
of the Absolute is Maya or Nescience of ^Western 
Philosophy (Section III), ■ Jiva, labours under apparent Im- 
perfection. The only means to reveal his perfection is the 
.kiiowiedge of the Absolute (Secticn V). There is, however, 
a free aspect of Jiva (called closely resembling the 

Absolute, which illumines all mental states. Herein lies 
his true glory (Section VIII). 

From the Transcendental or * Metaphysical standpoint, 
the world does not exist,, Brahman is all in all. He has 
neither form nor instruments* He is not seen equal to, or 
greater than, anything. His transcendent power is heard 
of as unimaginably multifarious ; omniscience and omnipo* 
tence constitute his very nature (%. VI. 8*) 

We now descend from this lofty summit to the basis— 
the world of our delights and sorrows— and undertake to 
show hoW the truth established in this Chapter joins hands 
with the realm of physics to which perception, with its 
long stored' enperiencei, has given undeniable reality* 
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CHAPTER II. 

: : Harmonic of Physics and Metapkysies. 

:And like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The doxulcaf fed towers, the gorgeous folaces. 

The solemn temples, ike great glebe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits shall dissolve^ 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such sitif 
As dreams are made on, and onr little Ife 
Is rounded with a sleep. — Shal^espeare. 

The thing visible, nay the thing hnagined, the thing in 
any way conceived as visible. What is it but a garment, 
a clothing of an higher, celestial, invisible^ timmagi- 
n able, formless, dark unth excess of bri(jht,--Ctix\y\e, 

Section L 

The doctrine that the phenomenal wo? Id is Illusory, , 
is not opposed to Pe?'cep}tion, 

fri the lastCliapter we said that the world is the otit* 
growth of Maya-the world-evolving Fiction. It, therefore, 
lakes the reality of Brahman, the Absolute. A query is 
started: How can the world be called illusory on the 
strength of the Veda and inference^ when perception is 
diametrically opposed to that theory ? 

(a) Tattvasuddhikara answers the question thus: — 

Perception neither enables a person to cognise external 
things, like ajar, nor their existence, but it helps him to 
comprehend absolute Being, which inheres in those things 
and stands as the noumenon of the whole world. Hence 
perception, instead of being opposed, strengthens the 
theory of secondless Brahman, the pure Being. 

It is a futile objection to say that, according to the above 
view, perception of things should take the form of Being and 
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not of their es:isteiice,V*e^ the form of the proposition whieh 
conveys the comprehension of external objects should be 
* Being, Being/ and not ^ a jar is, a box is/ Because just as 
in an ordinary case of delusion * this is silver/ that part of 
the proposition which embraces ^ this/ the substratum, is 
correct, whereas that which refers to 'silver' is false. So 
Being, which forms the basis in all perception, is real, while 
jar, &o., which appear, are illusory or phenomenal. In 
other words, pure Being becomes the object of perception 
per se, the external objects simply appearing as a phantom. 

One might argue that in the instance advanced the false 
knowledge is after a time put down, but in the present case 
dualism persists all the while. To this it may be replied 
that the impossibility of being perceived is the reason why 
the appearance of jar, &c., is to be regarded as fake. The 
impossibility of their perception can be thus established. 

After tlie operation of the sense of sight, a jar appears 
as distinct from all other things, for neither doubt nor per- 
verse knowledge cccurs to the mind at the time of its cog- 
nition. In asserting that an object is, we do not assert that 
it is essentially related to other objects or to the Intelli* 
gence; on the contrary, in onr first way of looking at things, 
each object seems to be isolated from all the rest, as well 
as from the mind that knows it. Even in cases of error 
( Cs g,, a pillar mistaken for a man ) distinction of 
the falsely cognized thing (f. e., man) is perceived quite 

free from doubt and mistake, Le,^ as long as the error 
lasts, the deluded person is perfectly sure that the thing he 
perceives is a man, an object different (fiiw) from the rest 
of the world, *Now the distinction of a thing on account 
of its very nature can be directly cognized only when the 
objects to be differentiated are comprehended 

^When a jar appears as existent, it seems as it weretotaly dis- 
tinct from the rest of the world. The distinction has got the jar 
foTit^Annyogin and the rest of the world for its Pratiyogim^ 
the opposite^ ' * . 



afj ihe same time. In other words, a thing cannot be said 
to have been cognized as differ e!!it from others unless the 
latter simiiltaneonsly present themselves to the mind. The 
objects to be differentiated from the object of 

perception ) are incapable of being cognized simol* 

taoeonsly with the object of perception (e. g. for time 
and space act as barriers. To pnt it more clear, the percep* 
tion of a jar, which means the perception of its difference 
from the rest of the world, is possible only when the whole 
of the world minus the jar on the one hand, and the jar on 
the other, are directly present before the mind. Unless the 
whole range of things is present, the jar cannot be said 
to be existent, i, e., a distinct entity. Such a knowledge of 

is a physical impossibility. It follows, therefore, 
that the perception of the difference of the jar from the 
rest of the world is not a real cognition, but a false idea. 
The direct knowledge of distinction *with its both sides 
jir and the rest of the worId)being impossible, let 
ns encjuire whether its indirect knowledge in the form of 
memory is possible. Here also we find similar difficulties, 
Memory follows perception. Human knowledge is limited, 
and there are numerous ‘ things which have never come 
within the sphere of our experience. Mount Everest, as 
for instance, is not seen by me. There is, therefore, no 
impression left on the mind. Its memory is, therefore not 
possible. It being so, the difference of the jar from that 
mount cannot be the object of my memory. 


To sum up, then, the distinction of the jar from other 
things s) necessarily requires the direct know* 

ledge of those things: those things are impossible to be 
perceived as shown above. The knowledge of the distinc- 
tion is, therefore, not possible. Now it being so, things like 
jar, &c., connot be, truly speaking, perceived, for they are 


^ Tbi.g is called' a ppmplex knowledge or * 


totally dependent npon the knowledge of distinction.' The 
isolated'appearance of a jit, &c., is, tiienj a mere delusion* 
The right perception grasps only the all-pervading Being 
which knows no distinction. Percepfeioo is thus in no way 
at variance with the doctrine of Vedanta that the world 
is illusory ( page 50). 

(5) The author of Nyayasiidha solves the problem 
thus : — 

Granting that jar, fee., are really perceived, perception 
is not opposed to the doctrine of distiiictionless Brahman, 
because pereeption of jar, &c., does not comprehend their in- 
<^/6pi???d!<?;?^^i<?/6'^cuc6‘,butthatwhich they owe to the substra- 
tum Brahman, It may be objected that according to this line 
of argument, the blackness of a jar would be ascribed to the 
substratum'‘«f/ reducUo ad afmirdum. The objection may, 
however, be explained away on the ground that Brahman, 
Pure Being, is admitted on tlie strength of the Veda to be 
the material cause of the world, and hence the inference 
of Being in jar, &c., is quite plausible. The assumption of 
existence in jar, &c., apart from the Being of Biahrnan 
sacrifices brevity or uniqueness of reasoning and is gratuit- 
ous. The case is different as regards blackness, &c., for they 
canrioi? be ascribed to Brahman like Being. They should, 
therefore, be regarded as the epsential properties of jar, 
&e., and not of Brahman B., page 50), 

(c) The attitude of the author of Sankshepasariraka 
with respect to the problem is as follows : — 

Although we admit that perception comprehends the inde- 
pendent existence of external things, the theory ofVedAnta 
is not in the least contradicted. Because perception does 
not satisfy the conditions of a means of right knowledge. 
The conditions are ;—(l) the object of the proof should 
have been hidden by ignorance ( ^TWTW^TcT ), and (2) should 
be incapable of being sublated by other means of knowledge 

in future (mm). Now although objects of perception 




fulfil the second condition, thelf antecedent concealment 
by ignorance, is wanting, '■ jar, '&c,, are in tliemsclves non- 
intelligent (3f^) and consequently do .not require ignor- 
ance for their covering. In other words, they are not only 

antecedently, but at all times enveloped by ignorance,' 
Perception is, then, not a reliable proof, as it does not 

reveal what has been antecedently concealed. The Veda, 
however, is a valid proof, for Brahman, which is its object, 
is no doubt antecedently unrevealed (3?5Tpsrrr?T). 

Vedic texts like Self is to be seen’' restrict that the 
proper object of inquiry is Brahman, and not the 
world, the latter being not antecedently unrevealed. Thus 
perception being not the means of absolute truth, it cannot 

conflict with the troth deduced from the Veda 
page 50). 

(cZ) Some are of opinion that even placing perception on 
the same level as scripture, there is no scope of contradic- 
tion. Perception, ^vhich is now admitted to have as much 

validity as scripture, can comprehend the existence of 
external things in one of the following forms: — (1) Genus 
or common characteristic running through all the indivi' 
duals of a class; (2) Connection of different time and space 
with the object cognised, e. g.y now there is ajar on this 
spot; and (3) Essential nature of the object, e. y , here 
there is no jar. Here the existence that is denied is in the 
form of the essential nature of the thing. To make the 
point more dear, when I say that I perceived ajar, what 1 
mean is that some essence extended in space and 

localated in time appears to the senses and 

resembles other appearances which partake of a common 
nature (hWM). The existence of an outward thing diat is 
comprehended has no other form than these threefold, or 
rather fourfold, sensations. Now, none of these forms of 
existence is opposed to the phenomenal character 
of the world. For the upholders of the doctrine of iioreab 

ity or <Jo not object to the genw, 



connecfcioa with time ati3 space, and essetitial iiattite of 
external things. What they do not admit is their unfitness 
of being snblated by higher knowledge (i e., In 

other words, their ahsohUe reality is the point of their 
denial and not aheit ’relative reality where there is suffici- 
ent room for the three forms of existence of outward things* 

It is a vain argument to say that this unfitness of being 
siiblated by higher knowledge, the point of contention, is 
the object of perception, L e,, we do cognise by the help 
of perception that outw’'ard things are incapable of being 
put down at all times. Because perception which is in- 
variably limited to the present time cannot ensure the 
unfitness of sublation of outward things at all times. Thus 
perception refers to the three * forms of existence of out- 
ward things; while scripture has to dowdth their unreality. 
The spheres of the two proofs being thus distinct, there is 
no longer any opposition page 51). 

(e) Others solve the opposition between perception and 
scripture in the following manner:-— 

Both perception and scripture comprehend the unfibnessof 
sublation (i/i , of their respective objects. But the 

distinction lies in the nature of that unfitness. Perception 
guarantees that outward things are real-unfit for sublation«so 
long as the knowledge of Brahman is not produced. Scripture 
on the other hand guarantees the reality (unfitness of sub- 
lation) for all times. In other words, perception embraces 
relative reality, while scripture refers to absolute reality of the 
respective abjects. The advocates of this view support their 
position by aquotationf from the Veda, where the whole world 

(1) Genus, (2) Temporal and Spatial connection, and 
(8) Essential nature. 

s* II. ni. C.) Prapasor senses 
are real, andthisSelfis tlierealiby of them too, i.e., senses are 
realinasmachaathey are products of the five elements, which 
arerelatively true;Selfhasbefeterreality than that ofsensesbe- 
cause the senses elements of the latter}derive their yerv 
fjsisteace from him, ■ - 
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'..tiypified by .Priaias is admiUed real, and inferior to the 
' perfect reality of Brahman.- . 

, "Tims; perception whose sphere of operation is tlie world 
'of reJa^/'?;6" reality cannot contradict Scripture whose pro- 
vince is the world of absol'afe veBM^y (%. page 51 ), 

(/) The last view is that although perception is opposed^ 
to Scriptnrej the latter can check the former. Becanse* 
Scriptnre is faultless and has better validity than percep- 
tion, v/hich is likely to be mingled with fault. Smriti also 
lays downa rule that out of the three means of right know- 

ledge (ufo'.j perception, inference and Scripture), Scripture 
enjoys the highest authority. 

This rule of Smriti should not be restricted to those 
cases which are exclusively the subject-matter of Scripture, 

for in such cases there is no scope for the interference of 
perception, and thus the rule that Scripture is superior to 
perception would be wide of mark. It is reasonable, 
there fore, to admit that in cases where there is likelihood of 
the opposition of perception, Scripture has governing power 
(%• %.! pages 51^52). 

Seotiok IL 

The Consktency of the Bccirim of Bioperiority of 
Scripti(7*e over Perception, 

A question is started : If Sruti is a superior proof, how is 
it thar in texts like the follow in (the saori- 
ficer isastone33T^^^^rf (one should worship with soma)- 
secondary senses are adopted in order to set aside the opposi- 
tion of perception ? To illustrate the question, in the first 

text the identity of the sacrificer with the stone follows 
from the literal sense. Bab this does not accord with the 
ordinary perception. In order that this contradiction may 
be setasidCj the Mimrmsakas resort to the secondary power 
of words. The meaning, then, ofthe text is as below; Justus 
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the sacrificial stone is nseM in the sacrifice^ so the sacrificer 
is au essential item of the ritual. Both possessing the same 
attribute usefulness), they are potin apposition to each 
other.^ In the same way in the second text the first word 
is taken in the sense of {sc. ), and the com- 

plete sense of the sentence is that one should worship the deity 
or secure one's good by the performance of sorna sacrifice. 

Now all these methods of interpretation would never 
have been adopted, had there been no paramount power in 
perception. 

The above argument is thus met with by Viichaspatimisra 
in his Bhamati : 

(a) Mere Sriiti is not superior to perception, but that 
which is possessed of a definite import has a 

controlling power. 

This rule will make it clear that texts which contain 
censure or praise ) and which having no independent 

import only help the principal injunctions are 

inferior to perception in point of reliableness. Just as the 
: point of a speaker is not in detached words, but in sentences 
formed of them, so tlie point of the Veda does not lie in 
persuasive expressions, but in injunctions which are support- 
ed by them. The texts quoted in the preceding pan)grai>h 
being devoid of definite import are made to yield a sense 
conformable with ordinary experience. 

The substance of Vachaspabimisra's long argument inliis 
Bhiimat} is (1) that the texts which are possessed of definite 
import are superior to perception in point of validity ; (2) that 
subordinate parts and persuasive expressions which are 
devoid of import can produce authoritative sense only when 
they otherwise weaken the validity of the main injiirictions. 
To put it more clear, the Veda while enjoining the perfor- 

usual instance of thisseconda|*y power of words 

Maps? aki is lire, 'igt, both posscis^ lik$ afctributest 
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passages or epitbefcs relating to persons or things wliicb can- 
not become the objects of perception. Now if these per* 

fionaliiies or things are such that if they are not admitted 

as really existing the Vedic injunction becomes meaning* 
less. Subsidiary texts like these which are devoid of im* 

port should be regarded as proving the existence of such 
personalities or things. The existence of gods is proved by 

such Vedic texts. Finally (3) the texts which describe the 
nature of distinetionless Brahman are superior to percep* 

lion, for their import in the absolute nature of Brahman 
has been deduced by six^ helps (lOTs) of interpretation. 
They can, therefore, supersede the exjjerience of duality 
and not vice versa (%. page 53). 

(b) The point is settled in a somewhat diflVront way in 
the Vivarana Vartika: — 

In the first place the view of Vaohaspatimisra does not 
appear sound. He has laid down a rule that the Vedic text 

possessed of purport is superior to perception. But this 
])ro position is not established after sufficient iuductioji. There 
are some Vedic texts which are jiossessed of independent 
import and are yet made to yield such meanings as are 
consistent with perception. As for instance 
one should boil golden beansin a particular ritual), the idea 

conveyed by the predicate forms the import, but owing to 
the impossibility which follows from the literal meaning of 
we are obliged to assign a secondary sense to the 
predicate (viz,, that of mere heating). Similarly the very 
impossibility of the identity of the individual and supreme 
soul, which besets us in the interpretation of the famous 
text--'^That art thou*'- makes ns adopt a course of secondary 

interpretation J in spite of the Vedic point being in the 

" Vide foot-note in the Introduction, p. v. 
t It means literally, boiling in such a way that the first 
colour may be turned into a new one which in the c^se of gold 
beans is absurd. 

I ^ rv ti. ^ \ • 


Identity of the two sonls.. Thus wo find thatihe existenoa,^ 
of an independent import is not a safe criterion for settling 
the snperiorilsy of Scripture over perception. 

Vivaranacharya then proceeds to establish his own view. 
All S'ruti is by general rule superior to perception on 
account of its infallibility and of its being the final Court 

of Appeal for the ascertainment of truth. But perception 

which is thus subordinated by the sweeping authority of 
Shuti is left no platform to work on. Anyhow the round of 

the world mast be explained, for knowledge cannot proceed 
unless there be an object for it. Perception, which is drag- 
ged down from the high platform of truth by Scripture, is 
allowed to work in the ordinary world of relative reality 

and practical efficiency. So wonderful is the hold of per- 
ception, whether true or false, on human mind, that in the 
ordinary instance of error *‘This* is silver” the perception 
is supported by admitting the production of fictitious silver 
in the shell with wffiich it is really one, in spite of the 
falsity of that perception being admitted on all hands. The 
reason of that admission is that the knowledge of silvery 
phenomenon in the shell cannot be accounted for by the 
total absence of a corresponding object. Similarly in the 
text * perception which embraces the differ- 

ence of the sacrificer from the stone will have no object 

left, if it be superseded by S'riiti. This want of sphere for 
operation of perception, if SVoti were literally interpreted, 

makes us put aside the general rule of the superiority of 
S'ruti over perception, and interpret the text in conformity 

with perception according to the method establised in the 
Phrvamtmansa. 

The same line of argument may be extended to the great 

text ^'That art thou.” If the identity of the Supreme Be- 
ing and Embodied Soul be literally understood, it would be 
impossible to account for the limited knowledge and power 
of Individual Soul, which are matters of ordinary experi- 
ence, The S^ruti is, therefore, made to abandon the primary 


♦ * This ’ refers to the pearl-oyster^ 


seBeS'Of'ihati^aBd aad' retain. their secoritlary senses* 

Now , when that course is adopted there is no difBciiltyieft 
for asserting, the: identity of the Intelligence underlying 
the Stipreme and Individual Sotil. ■ In. the same way in 
order that perception may not be sphereless in its operation^, 
secondary method of interpretation is adopted in texts like 
Bnt if in any way some compass be loft for 
the operation of perception, it is not proper to eliar.ge iiie 
literal meaning of Sftiiti. 

Thus the doctrine of the superiority of Scripture over 
perception is quite consistent pages 54-57 )* 

Section III. 

The Doctrme of Refleetion. 

In the preceding sections the fundamental doctrine of 
Vedanta, that the world is illusory, has been proved to be 
consistent with perception in a variety of ways. It has been 
implied there that the sole reality or existence par excellence 
belongs to Brahman. The world is not allowed to possess a 
kind of existence apart from that of Brahman. Brahmards 
light is suflScient to make the sense-world visible. An 
objector might here argue, what necessity is there for ad- 
mitting the creation of the semblance of silver in the mother- 
o'-pearl ? It is a common point of belief with all the 
Veduntins that* the silvery phenomenon is fictitiously 
created in the shell. The opponent argues that the presence 
of actual silver elsewhere is sufficient to account for the 
appearance of silver in the shell* 

^ In reply to this objection it may be said that the actual 
silver existing far off cannot form the object of perception 
in the place where the error occurs. Now perception with- 
out an object is absurdity. We are, therefore, obliged to 
assume the indescribable creation of silver in the shell Such 


^ Vide p. 52, supra^ 



is iloli tlis diffieulty m the percepfeion of world, fof every- 
where BrahmaB-^pere'''existeDee--i8 inherent. Wa are, 
then, justified in assuming that the world shines not of its 
own accord, hat tlirongh the existence of Brahman. 

This preliminary was necessary for the natural sequence 
of this section. The above reasoniog leads us to another 
doctrine cf Vedanta which owing to its connection wdtb 
Brahman and Jim is of vital importiaiice* 

According to the line of argument adopted, a semblance 
of face ought to be admitted as being created in the mirror, 
apart from the real face. For if there be no such thing as 
reflection existing apart from the object reflected, a man 
can see his own eyes without the help of a mirror. The 
fact that a man can not see his eyes and forehead on his 
actual face, whereas in the reflection they are distinctly 
observed causes the difference between the reflection and 
the thing reflected. The admission that the reflection is a 
thing different from the original is prejudicial to tlie chief 
doctrine of Vedilnta that tlie individual soul is one with 
Brabmau. Jiva is regarded as reflection of Brahman. Now 
if reflection be different from the original; Jiva must be 
different from Brahman and hence unreal. 

(a) The difficulty is thus explained away by the followers 
of Vivaranfioharya ; — 

The vulgar opinion that the reflection and the original 
are one and the same is borne ont by philosophical investi* 
gation. The erroneous appearance of the face has its sub- 
stratum in the actual face, and is due to the presence of an 
adventitious thing like mirror. When the actual face is 
the basis of the error viz the face is in the mirror, that 
it is in front of the person, and that it is different from the 
original/' it is gratuitous to admit the mirror as the sub- 
stratum of the error. 

The objection against this theory of the identity of the 
reflection and the original is that? actual face ought to be 



wholly percehxd like its reflection. But some parts of the 
actual face are not. .perceived by our. eyes. .The ■reflection,;,' 

is, therefore, a distinct thing from the original. 

The objection is rejected by laying down the rule that 
the beams of our eyes being struck by the reflector turn 
back and made the actual face wholly perceptible. The 
non-perception of some parts of the actual face by our eyes 
cannot be alleged as a reason in favour of difference between 
the original and its reflection. The optical rays which have 
got onward motion cannot comprehend the forehead &c., 
but when they are struck back by the surface of the reflec- 
tor, the original face itself is perceived in its totality. 
Reflection is, bheiijiiota distinct thingin the mirror, but the 
original itself comprehensible by the reverting optical beams. 

Jlva, who is the reflection of Brahman, is therefore not 
a distinct thing from Brahman, but is absolutely one with 

it. This is one phase of the Doctrine of Reflection, which 
lays stress on the identity of the reflection and the original 

im i., pages 60-61 )• 

(I/) another phase of the same doctrine is that the reJlec* 

tion is a fictitious object occurring in the reflector 

and is different from the original. The points of difference 
between the two views are : 

(1) In the former reflection has its substratum in the 
original, in the latter the reflector (i mirror) is the siib^ 
stratum ; 

(2) In the former reflection is absolutely one with the 
original and hence real, in the latter it is distinct from the 
original and hence unreah 

The unreality of the individual sonl which naturally 
follows from this theory is thus removed, diva is of three 
kinds: (1) real, (2) praefcioal, and (3) fictitious Chapter 
I, tSection IV (/) ). The first is no reflection of Brahman 
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ond is thus absolutely oie with it. The other two are mere 
reflections of Real Jiva and as such are unreal. 

This aspect of the Doctrine of Reflection is called 111%“ 
i, c.^ the Doctrine of the fictitious creation of 
Reflection. Arguments for and against each aspect of the 
Doctrine of Reflection are omitted partly because they are 
foreign to the subject of the essay and partly because they 
are dry owing to the physical interpretation of the doctrine 
which S'ankara never dreamt of. Those who take interest 
in these metaphysical subtleties are referred to pages 62-66 
of the Siddhanta Le^a. In its relation to Ji?a and Brahman 
the doctrine has been fully discussed in Chapter Sec. IV* 

Section IV. 

The Theory of Bream. 

In the last section we discussed the Doctrine of Reflection 
which plays a prominent part in the Vedantic conception 
of Jiva and Isa. Now the inorganic or material nature is 
often compared in the Vedantic literature with dream. Even 
a superficial reader of an elementary treatise on Vedanta 
will hardly leave his book without being impressed with 
the idea that the world of bis experience is as unstable and 
fictitious as dream. This simile for its thorough compre- 
hension requires full discussion of the theory of dream. 

We shall divide the subject of this section into two parts, 
note the doctrinal differences in their appropriate place, ■ 
and prologue the next section with a rough outline of the 
resemblance between dream and the empirical w'orld. 

FART L 

Fictitious nature of the Bream-phenomena, 

AI! the Vediiutic thinkers are at one that the dream* 
phenomena are fictitiously existing in Belf. But how 
they are fictitious is u matter of difference, 


(а) Tbe first view is that the material cause of the dream** 
phenomeisa is primitive Nescience, that the complete" 
destroctfoDj thereforej of them takes place after the rise of 
the knowledge of Brahman, and that their fictitious exis- 
tence is due to their being the effect of faults like sleep, 
&c., %vhich are other than ignorance f 

An authoritative writer says that both the waking and 
the dream states are the effects of one and the same 
Nescience designated as the darkness of sound sleep. The 
world of the waking state is admitted by all to be the effect 
of primitive Nescience, The world of the dream state, 
therefore, follows to be the effect oft-lie same Nescience 
( T%. page 06 ), 

(б) Another view is that the knowledge of the waking 
state dispels the dream-phonomena, Onr conviction that 
the dream is a series of illusory phenomena, endorsed by 
S ankara and Yivaranacharya, is a sufficient proof of their 
fictitious character (f&. ^>9 page GO). 

In both thccc views primitive Nescience is recognized as 
the material cause of thsdream-phencmena. Their fictitious 
character is proved in the first view on the ground that 
they are generated by faults other than ignorance J 
sleep, &c. ) : in the second it is proved on the fact that 
they can be dispelled by the knowledge of the waking state 
which is distinct from the knowlege of Brahnaan, 

""'The word ' complete’ distinguishes Hemporarj subsiding’ 
of the dream-phenomena in the waking state from * utter an- 
nihilation’ of them in the state of absolution. 

tin this view ignorance ) and primitive Nescience 

( distinguished. The former is an aberration of 

mind ; the latter is the primeval matter, 

I Vide footnote just preceding. Ignorance is the efficient 
cause of the empirical world; the dream-world has sleep for its 
Instrumental cause; primitive Nesoience is in both the casei 
the materiil causes 
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The Suhstratam of the Dream^j;)Iienom€?ia. 

It is beyond ibe power of human mind to conceive an 
illusion without a substratum. The dream-phenomena, which 
are nothing but illusion, ought to have some substratum 
for their manifestation. All are conscious that the dream 
appears in themselves, i 6‘., Self is the noumenon of it. But 
what kind ofSelf is the basis of thaterror isasubject which 
demands philosophical investigation. The reader is aware 
that Intelligence is the essential nature of Self, Intelligence is 
of fcw^o kinds: (1) unappropriated Intelligence 
and (!^) Intelligence associated “with egoism, &c. 

), The former is the real Self of all, the latter 
is the migrating soul different in different individuals. Now 
some Vedantins are of opinion that the first kind of Intelli* 
gence is the substratum of dream- phenomena. Others, on 
the contrary, maintain that the required substratum is the 
second kind of intelligence. 

Objections against both the views may be thus sum* 
marised 

If unappropriated Intelligence were the noumenon of 
dream-phenonaena, the latter can exist even outside the 
Intelligence associated with egoism. In other words, dream- 
phenomena -can occur outside the body. But none but a 
fool can say that the dream takes place outside his body. 
It is impossible, therefore, for the witnessing soul to illumine 
the dream-phenomena, which are located outside human 
organism, either with or without the help of the modifica- 
tions of mind. Because in the first case the repose of the 
senses in sleep puts a stop to the modifications of inner 
sensory. In the second case the objects to he illumined ought 
to co-exist with the witnessing soul. But the latter is limited 
by the body, whereas the former are assumed to have exi- 
stence even outside human organism. The dream- phenomena 
'tm in no way be ilUimmed.by the witaegsbg goiiL 



If tlie intelligence associated wth egoism be regarded as 
the Eoumenon, the dreamer-should perceive all the dream- 
phenomena either as one with him or located in him, Be« 
cause the proposed substratum and the dream-perception 
should either be in identical relation or relation 

of location and thing located ( ). The 

dream-perceptioiij fur instance, shonld either take the form 

I am an elephaiit or “ I am possessed of an elephant/’ 
But the dreamer perceives that he sees an elephant on a 
particular mountain, that it is different from him and that 
it belongs to some one else. The proposed substratum is, 
therefore, tinsatisfactory. 

(a) 111 spite of the above objections, some admit the first 
view that unapprop/rated Intelligence is the substratum of 
dream-phenomena. There are two minor differences among 
those wIk) uphold this view: (1) some say that unappro- 
priated Intelligence standing as the orUjhial in primitive 
Nescience (•/. e. Isachetana ) is the substratum; (2) oilters 
hold that by unappropriated Intelligence we are to under- 
stand that Intelligence whicli is rejhcted in Nescience {ie, 
Jivachetana ). 

(i) The upholders of the first thesis refute the objection 
raised before as follows :~ 

Only that portion of the Isachetana which is outside the 
body is admitted to be the substratum. Thus owing to 
the impropriety of time and space the dream-phemomena are 
regarded as unreal. They* are illumined by the said Intelli* 
gence coupled with the modifications of mind, which are 
possible wdthin the body even in the absence of outer senses 
whose presence is necessary when the mind tries to comp: e« 
hend external objects. Thusjust as ignorance, existing in the 
Intelligence appropriated by the idea of ^fehis’ in mother-o^- 

"^It will be clear from this view that its advocates regard 
(witnessing soul) as an aspect of the Supreme Being 
rather than of the individual soul {vide para. (2), page (40)), 



I^earlj when made maaif^pt' by' ilie of miad;: 

produced by the contact of the geases with the objects of 
the waking state, appears as siher, so ignorance residing 
in the Intelligence made manifest by the modiScatioos of 
mind inside the body^ appears as dream* phenomena, the 
variety of which may be accounted for by the diversity 
of iraprogsion awakened by merit or demerit ontheoccasion, 
Hoch in brief is the exposition of a Vivarapa passage by 
Bhnralitirtba (%. page 67 ). 

("2) The advocatesofthesecond sub-division are ofopinion 
that it is a mistake to consider unappropriated Intelligence 
made manifest by the modifications of mind as the substra- 
tum. Because no modification of mind which is not produc- 
ed by SUstra can embrace unappropriated Intelligence, 
whether it be Isachetana or Jh^acbetana. All the ordinary 
modifications including that of the ego ( 3T|fT% ) refer to 
that Intelligence which is appropriated by egoism, &c* 
Hence the substratum sought for is the self-shinning ( as 
opposed to that which is manifested by mocUficati n of 
mind) unappropiiated Intelligence in the form of common 
Jivachetana, tlie other kind(i.e. common Isachefcana) being 
cognisable tlirougli Vedic word only (%* page 68). 

The points of dilference are now clear. In the former, 
unappropriated Intelligence in the form of God made mmU 
fest by modifications of mind is the substratum. In the 
latter unappropriated Intelligence in the form of common^ 
Jivachetana in its self-shining character is the substra- 
tum. The objection that dream -phenomena can occur out- 
side the body, since their substratum is all-pervading, is 
answered on the assumption that as much of the said In- 
telligence as is within the body becomes the stage of 
dream representations. 

^By common Jivachetana is meant the reflection of In- 
telligence in Nescience* Individualized Jivachetana is the 
yefleption in vfxiM, Vide page para* (4) mpm. 


(b) Those wlio hold the sec<|ml theory that Intelli- 
gence associated with egoism ) is the 

BOiimenmi refute theobjectioneraisedagainstitasfollQws:-- 

/ ■ ' By calling Intell%^ associated ■ with egoism - the 
snbstratnm of dream-phenomena we do not mean to in- 
clude egoism in the substratum . All that we wish to convey 
is that pore reflected Intelligence having egoism as mere 
adjunct ( ^qTfvi' y and not pioperty ( fq^qrrf ^ is tlie 
noiimenon. Thus egoism not entering in tiie conception 
of the substratum, there is no possibility of the objection 
that the dreani'perception should have an identical rela- 
tion with the subject. In other words, it is not nece- 
ssary that the dreamer should dream, for instance, that 
he is an elephant. He may assume the position of subject 
and dream phenomena may appear as object. 

Even in silver appearing in mother o'-pearl, the ex- 
ample brought forward to prove identical relation between 
the noumenon and pbenomenou, the Intelligence associat- 
ed with the pure objective side ( ) oftiiesheii, being 

common to all persons, is not the substratum of the error, 
but the reflection of that Intelligence in the modification 
of mind is the place where the error occurs. That refle- 
ction partakes of the nature of the modification which, when 
mixed with some error-producing circumstance like dark- 
ness, presents the pure object ( shell ) in a dififereot light 
(silver). Thus the error belongs to a particular person and 
not to all ( page 68 ). 

The chief reason which led to the rise of the second 
theory is that no satisfactory explanation of indidual dream 
experience can be furnished by the first theory* Because 
both the kinds of unappropriated Intelligence are common 
to all egos, and consequently the dreams of all creatures 
should be the same. In the present theory individiialissed 
Jivachetana ( 2 . e. Intelligence appropriated by egoism ) 
being the substratum^ dream-phenomena differ in difterept 
Individuals, 
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S|.?,eTiox T. 

Doctrine of Illusion. 

The dream ‘World has been proved to be illusory. The 
sablation of dream-phenomena in the waking state esta* 
Wishes their fictitious character ( )* I 21 like 

manner, the phenomena of the waking state being nullified 
by those of the dream state can faiily be regarded as ficti- 
tious. Agaifi it lias been noticed that both kinds of pheno- 
mena aie the pr( ducts of the same Nescience. They are 
on that account equally illusory.* 

The world of the waking state was allowed empirical 

reality when the nature of the dream-world was discussed. 
One of the chief reasons which lead to the reality of the 

world of the waking state is that it is cognixed by our outer 
senses. The dream-world, on the contrary, is totally an ‘ in- 
suhsfcantial pageanc * generated by the disturbed nervous 
system; or to expres.s the some thought in terms of the 
Vedanta psychology, pure self-consciousness ( ) 

presents itself simultaneously as the seer, the seen and 
the means of seeing. The sense-perception (hearing, &c. ) 
in the dream state is groundless. 

Now when we go deep into the matter, we find that 

the experience of the waking state is no better than that 
of the dream state. The mind and its helpmates the so-call- 
ed senses, which are the recognized sources of experience, 

are super-imposed upon self-consciousness, like dream-per- 
ception, i. neither objects nor their means of knowing 

have existence independent of self-consciousness. Take off 
consciousness ( ) from our multifarious experience 

( |f%fR ) world is reduced to zero. * As it is 

the light which reveals both itself and the darkness, so it 
is self-consoiousness through which we know both itself 
and all other things/ The world of the waking state is, 

therefore, a series of waves of the ocean-like Intelligence 

* Vide Man<Sflkya karikis for farther points of resemblance 
between tifo states^ 
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( ), and ia eo far il resembles the areata- 

world which is an utfeer delusion. 

^ This progress of idealism in Vedanta gave rise to a pecu- 
lar doctrine called DfishtisriaMivuda. It is of two kinds:- 

(1) That in which the world is supposed as created 
anew at every operation of the senses, and 

(-) that in which the world is regarded as nothing 
else, but conciousness. 

We shall now take them in turn. 

PART /.» 

(a) That the world, including the phenomena of all 
states, is implanted upon Brahman, and is, therefore illusory 

< ) is an idea with which all the Upanishads are 

replete to saturation. Now all illusory phenomena ( c. g. 
mirage ) have existence as durable as their visibility. The 
world is, therefore, existent as long as it is visible, in other 
words their 6SS6’ is pewpii. The advocates of the theory 
argue that it is impossible to predicate existence to a thing 
before we cognise it. To infer that the thing existed be- 
fore its contact with the senses is to ignore the fact that 
the very inference of its antecedent existence is totally 
dependent upon mind which is an inner sensory. Its pure 
objective existence, therefore, cannot be asserted. If the 
whole world is idealistic, one is naturally curious to ask 
who is the idealizer or speculator ? The question can be' 
answered in either of the follmving two ways: (1) The un- 
conditioned or absolute Self, or (2) Self conditioned by 
ignorance. But neither of the two answers is feasible. For 

*In the first sub-division the compound means 

mr. m tr^rjrqr f ja t^e 
other it means 


ill the fitst case the abs<|jute Self is preseiife 

time of absolution. The ideal world, therefore, ought not 

to cease even then — a conclusion undermining the fonda- 
Bieiita! aspiration of a Vedantio. In the second case igno- 
rance, the condition of the speculator, is no better than 
the world, that is, it is also a speculation, an idea. But 

the speculator must precede the speculated object which in 
the second alternative is not possible, because the specu- 
lator himself is environed by the speculated object, 

. 'ignorance, .. 

The solution of the problem, then, advanced by some 
is as follows:— 

Every preceding soul conditioned by ignorance is the 

speculator of each succeeding ignorance; and as there is 
neither beginning nor end of this chain of speculators and 
speculated objects, there would not creep in confusion ad 
inUnitim, If it be admitted that the first ignorance came 
into existence in some immeasurably remote time, it would 
be difiScult to ascertain its speculator conditioned Self. 
But no such beginning is assigned to ignorance. Others, 
however, exempt ignorance from the operation of Bvkh 
HbvhM-mida, They propose that ignorance is actually 

beginningless, and the rest of the world is created anew 
at every cognition. 

The speculator of those things which are visible is 
now ascertained. But who is the speculator of the great 
orderly creation of the elements ? Diishiisrisldwfda can 
not be applicable, for that creation is not an object of our 
perception. Nor can it be set aside as unreal, for S'ruti de- 
scribes it at great length. Thus if takes within 

its limit the great creation of the elements, a speculator 
other than that established before should be mentioned. 

The answer is that there is no speculator of the 
creation, % there is no creation of the elements. What is 
then the import oftheVedic texts which describe their crea- 
tion ? The reply is 'i— The rise of the consciousness o'f the 
identity of the individual and Supreme Soul, Passages of the 


i , . 

Bhashya aud other works emphaacally lay down that S'ruti 

tries to impress the devoted hearer with his identity with 
Brahman by the* method of super-imposition and negation. 
The Veda takes for granted the phenomenal world, explains 
it by the law of causation, proves it to be one with its 
primeval cause (Brahman), and ultimately decides the unity 
of the subjective and objective worlds. The attempt of the 
writer of the Brahma Sfttras to bring out consistency in 
the Vedic texts dealing with creation issimplyto polish the 
intellect of the devout thinker, and thereby enable him to 
comprehend the truth. The writer assumes the world as 
real, and sets the mind of the truth-seeker replete with the 
thoughts of causation in the right path. 

The validity of such Vedic texts as have no independent 
import is secured by their indirectly contributing to the 
main end of the holy lore, viz., the comprehension of the 
identity of the Individual Soul and the Supreme Being. 

Such, in brief, are the main features of the first kind 
of Driaktisrishtivada in which things have simultaneous 
creation with their cognition (%. pages 70 and <1 ). 

(/j) The other kindof j?fMt?>]"i5/etW(?f/apropoundsthat 
Consciousness — Thought — itself is the world, for the latter 
never appears apart from the former Smriti -also corrobo- 
rates this view: “The foresighted view this world as 
Thought itself ; they are shortsighted and di-luded persons 
who perceive a distinct nature of external objects. ” The 
author of “ Siddhanta Muktavali ” advocates this kind of 
Driahtisi'iahbivada. 

FAET 11. 

c. c 

Some philosophers, dissatisfied with both the kinds of 
propound a different doctrine called 
(?. e., the doctrine that the senses operate upon things already 


arcatcd). They maintain 'Hhat the world possessed of 
iiiiknowii existence ( ) was created by God 

according to the order mentioned in the Veda, and that the 
perception of objercts is accomplished by the operation of the 
organ of knowk'dgc on them. In other words, the world 
was actually created by God, and the objects of it become 
perceptible when they come in contact with the senses. One 
should not fear a covert attack upon the common doctrine of 
V(‘dilnta, vtz.^ the world is illusory, by the propagation of 
this special doctriue. Because although the world is not a 
mere' colleci ion of ideas but on the contrary, 

has begiiuiing and end, as shown in the Veda, its reality 
connot result. Because the world satisfies the definition of 
an illusory ( ) object given in three ways : — 

(1) An illusory object is that which can be sublated 
by the right knowledge. The world is sublated at the 

rise of the knowledge of Brahman j it is on that account 
illusory, 

(2) That which is different from the existent and 
non-existent is called illusory. The world is neither 
existent like Brahman, nor non-existent like- the honi of 
a haie. It is therefore illusory. 

(3) That which is the counter-entity of the complete 

negation residing in the thing admitted to be the substra- 
tum of phenomena, is called illusory. The world, as it 
appears to the senses, is a counter-entity ( ) of its 

complete negation ill Brahman, which is established by 
the Veda to be ino substratum of it. It is consequently 
unreal ( !%. page 72 ). 

To gather to a head the points off difference between the 
and the world in both the sub-divisions of 

the former is regarded as apparently existing in 

the latter-as practically existingrC^^IffllT?^) ; in the first it is 


ill the etheif it is,£iiireal beeat|e of its fiaHilliiig the three- 
fold definition of unreality 

In this pait of the section the objective world in sjnte of 
its not being a mere speculation, has been proved to be 
illusory or unreal. Bat why should the unreality of tbe^wh* 
jective world, including egoism, &o., be deduced froui their 
super-imposed character (nn%^T%^cTr) ? Why should there 
be one method for proving the unreality of the objective 
world and another for proving tae same in the case, of the 
subjective world ? Let egoism and its products be regarded 
as actually existing in Self like jar, &c., and let their un- 
reality follow from their fulfilling the threefold definition 

of an idusory object. It follows, therefore, th .t the attempt 
of Sankara and other commentators to prove the unreality 

of the subjective phenomena from their super-imposed 
character is purposeless, though n t false. 

The author of holds that egoism super-imposed 

upon Self, and therefore the attempt of former teachers 
to show the applicabitity of the three^ causes of false 
altiibuti n to them is reasonable^ Their unreality, 

however, follows from their super-imposed character cense* 
quent upon their being solely perceived by the witnessing 
soul. In other words, egoism. &c., have n -t an nnkn -wn 
existence, which is subsequently revealed by the enlighten* 
ed modification of mind, as in the case of jar, &c., but are 
illiimined by the witnessing soul himself, ?.^.,they are not 
practically real but -puiolj ideal (l%. page 72 ). 

Ramiidvayiicharya, on the contrary, is of opinion that the 
non-subiation of the subjective phenomena in the practical 
affairs of the world is a sufficient proof of fcheir not being 

^ They are: — or fault; (2) or contact of the 

senses with the object ; and (3) or impression. In the 
case of a rope mistaken for a snake darkness is the fault, the 
contact of the sense of sight with the rope is the and the 

impression of snake left by former experience is tfie 


. 

super-imposed* S^onkara.^^md others, taking for granted 
their super-imposed character, tried to apply the:. rales;;.of 
false attribution le point of fact, however, their illusory 
nature mn be established by theapplicationof'the 

foregone definitions. The passages of the Bhashya, where 
the three causes of false attribution are delineated, have their 
intimate irapoit in Praudhi"^ Vada in which simply the 
actual reality of the world is denied (w* page T3). 

PART IIP 

Illimry Objects can fulfil Practical Efficieuci/, 

In the preceding Theories of the world, its illusory nature 
has been vehemently upheld. A question here naturally 
arises : H«>w can illusory objects fulfil practical efficiency ? 
How can they supply practical needs ? 

{a) One answer is that the fulfilment of practical efficiency 
by illusory objects is possible as in a dream. 

It may be objected that the fulfilment of practical needs 
by objects of dream is not real, for it is falsified by the 
experience of the wakiog-state. But the objector might be 
fairly asked-How is the fulfilment of practical needs in the 
waking“State real ? It is also nullified by the experience of 
the dream-state, ie., just as the experience of the waking- 
state does not persist in the dream-state, so the experience 
of the dream-state does not persist in the waking-state. 
Thus, reality is no essential point in the fulfilment of practi- 
cal want. It is sufficient that the fulfilment should have 
the same kind of existence as the fulfilling objects them- 
selves (f%, page 73 ). 

(6) The view of Advaitavidyacharya on the matter is as 
follows : — 

It is a false premiss to say that every fulfilment of practi- 
cal efficiency in the dream-state is capable of being snblated 

The common doctrine of the Yedfinta that the world is 
unreal and Brahman alone is real 


by the walmg-&tate. Because |ontac6 of a woman or a 
serpent experienced in a dream, which in itself h false# 
perpetuates its effects (pleasure or fear as the case may be ) 
even in the waking-state. 

It follows, therefore, that pleasure, Ac., experienced in the 
dream, are not unreal. On this assumption oiiljj we can 
accouiK for a person’s desire to fall in a deliglilfnl dream 
and to avoid a painful one. 

The rise of feelings which are caused by false inr-identsof 
a dream and which are perpetuated in the waking-state as 
practically real, is possible, for the inner stnsory which is 
practically real, is admitted by these thinkers as undergo* 
ing numerous modifications. 

The rise of real effects from unreal objects is not peculirir 
to the dream-state but is common to the waking-state. As 
for instance, a man coming from tlK> glare of the sun into 
a small house possessed of moderate light, finds darkness, 
which he tries to dispel by means of a lamp, Here the false 
darkness, which appears to the man coming from the day- 
light, has the power of producing confusion, a real effect. 
Thus there is no wonder that this illusory world can supply 
our practical wants (%. )• 

(c) A third view is to the following effect * 

Even the upholders of the reality of the world cannot 
admit the reality of things as a necessary cause ©f the fulfil- 
ment of practical efficiency. Because in the production of 
real effects, such as bathing, drinking, only the existoiico(g'c3f) 
and not the reality is needed. The reality of water 

is neither the cause nor the causaP' characteristic of practi- 
cal efficiency bathing, &c.). 

Thus, the world can fulfil practical purposes in spite of 
its unreality page”, 74). ;■ , / 

^ r 


■ pOtlOH VI 
the Conditions of Self. 

In the foregoing section it was proved that the material 
side of the world is unreal But the immaterial side of it, 
which includes all living creatures capable of bondage and 
freedom, is neither proved to be one w’i'.h Brahman nor un- 
real Unless tlie diverse immaterial aspect of the universe 
is proved to be one with Brahman or jractically unrc'ul the 
Vedanta tests cannot positively assert the absolute natuie 
of Brahman. 

The absolote identity of individual souls with Brahman, 
touched in the first Chapter, is not feasible. Because their 
visible difference is diametrically opposed lo the desired 
identity. Their difference follows from the diversity of 
pleasure and pain in living beings. 

The common reply of allthe Vedaniinsis that: the indivi- 
dual souls are all one with Brahman, and that their visible 
difference is due to the multiplicity of limiting conditions, 
which explain diversity of pleasure and pain. 

It may be asked — How can the difference of limiting 
conditions explain the difference of pleasure and pain when 
the possessor is one throughout? The point of the question 
is that the difference of pleasure and pain, which reside in 
the soul can be explained by the difference of their posses* 
sors ( souls ), and not by the difference of limiting 
conditions to which they do not belong, 

(a) some advance the solution that pleasure and pain 
belong to mind (WH), riot to soul Minds are numerous and 
hence plea.su re and pain differ in different bodies, in 
spite of the unity of Self. That the mind is the possessor of 
pleasure and pain, and, in short, the forger of our chains, 
is 'proved by -the following Vedic text : desire, intention, 
doubt, faith, disbelief, patience, irresolution, shame, intellect, 
fear-nay every thmg;is':mmd. It js the mind which per* 
fo rms all aotiohs*''X^* I Y. 3). ' fesi^es, texts like '^Tbis 


isoiil is iiiiaffected'" prove t-he.abspltite witnessdibe position 
of the Boiil. When the mind is falsely conceived as one with 
Self all the properties.(^icWTfff5?? Le., bondage in the form 
of being doer, &c. ) of the former are supposed to belong to 
the latter. This false attribution '.■is so paramount in con- 
sequence of the beginninglessness of mundane existence, 
that the relation'^ of subject and predicate between the pro- 
perties of the mind on the one hand, and the soul on the 
other, excites no wonder. It is a vain objection to say that 
the soul is no longer a suffering entity as bondage is referred 
to mind only because by saying that the soul is in l.ondage, 
we mean nothing more than that he is the substratum of 
the fiilse identity with egoism (a phase of mind ), the basis 
of mundane existence (t%. page 76 ), 

(6) In spite of the unity of Self among all creatures, 
the diversity of pleasure and pain was accounted for in the 
preceding view by the multiplicity of mind to which the 
whole mundane existence belongs. Another view is that 
mind, being material, cannot properly be said to be bound. 
But the reflection of intelligence in mind (i.e. 

being itself intelligent, is the proper be sis 
of all mundane phenomena, Iii short, the phenomcjud Self, 
the do<‘.r and enjoyer in every individual, is that intelligent 
reflection to which mundane existence beluiigs.t The pheno- 
menal Self is distinct from the- one noumenal Self, and is 
therefore unreal. All individuals have their own pheno- 
menal Selves, which are the bases of individutd pleasure 
and pain. 

It may be objected that in the present view the pheiio* 
menal Self is supposed to be the world-suffering soul, and 
the noumenal Self to be the permanently liberted soul. 
Now, when the knowledge of Brahman is produced, the 
phenomenal Self disappears and the noumenal Self shines 


in its native freedom. This comes to mean that bondage 
and freedom do not belong to one and the same souL He 
who satiers from mnndanc existence need not endeavour to 
regain his liberation, for on the point of realising it he will 
be completely annihilated. The solution of the difficulty is 
that the noumenal Self-the real soul-is the substratum of the 


phenomeinil Sclf^ the unreal soul. The first which is exis- 
tent at all times is connected primarily with absolution, and 
secondarily with the worldly state on account of its being 
the substratum of the error of identity with the unreal suf- 


fering soul. Thus, the same being is practically 
connected with the two states (t^. page 77). 

(c) A third view is that pleasure aud paiu should be 
referred to the IntelUgmce associated with mind, body and 
senses (i.e. i%l%2%cT*r). Associated Intelligence being differ- 
ent, the diversity of pleasure and pain is accounted for. 

Here also the former objection, that bondage and freedoai 
belong to different souls in one and the same individual, is 
nntenable. Because the associated soul, who is chained by 
the shackles of the world, is recognised to be the same as the 
unassociated Soul who is permanently free (1%. pase 77). 

(d) A fourth view is that jowre Intelligence 
may be supposed as the basis of samsura. The point will be 
illustrated by an example. A crystal which in itself is 
white, assumes a kind of redness through the vicinity of a 
red flijwer. In the same way pure Intelligence, which iu 
itself is tree, assumes a semblance of bondage owing to the 
proximity of either the mind or the associated soul, the 
really suffering ego. 

The unity of pui'e Intelligenco, the basis of samsara, 
gives rise to the possibility of confusion of individual plea- 
sure and pain. Bat the confusion is set aside when we 
take into account the limiting conditions which are differ- 
on* I'n (tifflftrant nraatni'es. It mav fiiT-ther be fmesitinTifid 


How can the variefey of pleasure and pain which refer with- 
out exception to the pore Intelligence, be accounted for 
by admitting difference in limiting conditions,^ It may be 
replied that pure Intelligencej coining in contact with 
particular condition, is supposed to be bound, and in whe 
absence of another condition is supposed to be free. In 
other words, particular environments make one portion of 
Intelligence happy, and other set of circumstances makes 
another portion of it unhappy. Thus the common Intelli- 
gence may be supposed as the basis of checkered lives 
like a tree which may simultaneously be supposed to be 
connected and disconnected witli a monkey^ (|%* 
page 77 ). 

{e) The last and the fifth view is that if diversity of con- 
dition accounts for variety of pleasure and pain in one and 
the same Intelligence, it is not unreasonable to justify that 
variety by admitting phenomenal difference ia pure uncon- 
ditioned Intelligence which seems to be conditioned by 
mind, &c. Thus the difference in pleasure and pain, which 
is advanced as a reason against the theory of the unity of 
Self, is explained away on the variety of condition of con- 
ditioned Soul. No'w the conditions which prevent the 
comprehension of each other’s pleasure and pain in spite of 
the unity of Self are, according to some, abode of esperienceyr 
either connected or disconnected ; according to others, 
bodies, minds, or individual ignorances (f^. page 78). 

^When a monkey is sitting on a branch of a tree the whole 
tree may be said to be connected with that monkey through 
that branch, and disconnected with respect to its roots. This 
is the stock-example of the Naiyayikas to prove the partial 
inherence (b|c^F- 3J|T%) of union or 

tAbode of experience is what is called ; connected 

abode of experience disconnected abode, 

is severed hand. A body necessarily 

means the whole organising while an abode of experience may 
refer to a connected or 


The world of spirit is asr shown ahofe,' really Menlioal 
with Brahman and the world of nature, has been. alreadT 
proved to be nnrea!. The Vedanta-texts, are therefore, 
quite right in establishing the distinctionless character of 
Brahman, the Absolute. 

The absolute character of Brahman was enunciated in the 
first Chapter. It has been demonstrated in this Chapter by 
the removal of all possible objections. Let us now turn to 
the means of realizing Brahman, whose picture is indireclly 
presented to our mind. 


oHAFTiia m. 

MKANS of REAlilSIKG BRAHMAX. 

“ Doubt of any mrt cannot be removed except hj action. 
Therefore, do the duty wAieklies nearest thee, which thou 
hnozoest to he a duty. Thy second duty imll already have 
become clearer. ‘Love not pleasure, love God’ — tins is the 
everlasting yea, where in allcontradidion i.i solved, icherein 
whoso walls and works it is iccll with him. ‘Let duty, not 
liappini>ss,hetkekleal.'”iOsi\y\o). 

irr ^35 i »ft. 11 

“ Make thy claims to wages a zero ; then thou had the 
world under thy feet. Well did the wisest of our time 
write : ‘It is only tcith Denunciation that life, properly 
speaking can he said to begin.” ( Carlyle ), 

Ml 


Seotiox I. 

Holy Duties. 

PART I. 

Their Usefulness. 

It has been proved that the material world is false, and 
the immaterial world is identical with Brahman. This truth 
which has been arrived at by means of argument is said to 
be indirect (iTfr^), is a stepping-stone for the direct 
(appCI^) knowledge of Brahman. The direct knowledge or 
intuitive consciousness of our identity with Brahman is the 
means of absolution. What service, then, do religious 
duties render to the ultimate aim of human aspiration ? 

Tlie answer of all the host of Vedtotins is that Brahman, 
the object of aspiration, is not really an attainable object in 


C 0 Mef| lienee of its eteriiall'ideiitity with the Self of the. 
inquirer, but is merely to be realised as one wdth Self* 
Now this realisation, which simply requires the removal of 

Ignorance, can only be accomplished by correct knowledge. 
Eeligious actions are, therefore, not directly useful to 
sbsolation. They, however, indirectly render service to the 
main end by purifying the mind of the inquirer. Do they 
rciKler any direct serviceP-Two ansu’^cTS .are given: 
sue useful inaHmiiehas they produce the desire of knowing 
Brahman, and ('2) they are serviceable to knowledge itself 

(a) Vuchaspaiimisra maintains the first view* A Vedic* 
tc3tt lays down that sacrifices, &c , generate the desire of 
knowing Brahman, w^hich is requisite for knowledge. There 
are two reasons why actions have no direct connection wdth 
knowledge: (1) The desiderative termination in the text 
alluded to is more prominent in sense than the root itselfi 
(2) B^ankara is of the same opinion when he says that self* 
restrairit, tranquillity, &c.,are adjacent means of absolution 
on account of their conneclioa wiih knowlege while 
sacrifices, &c,, owing to thoir connection with the desire of 
knowing Brahman, are remote means of it. 

A mild desire of knowing Brahman may be antecedent to 
the performance of sacrifices, &c. But the ardent wish of 
ktiowing it, which is considered here as the effect of the per* 
formance of daily and incidental religious duties, is subsequent 
to it. Thus though through the purity of mind derived from 
the performance of holy duties in past births a man feels 
confidence that the Veda is the source of true knowledge, and 
is anxious to attain the summum honxm through knowledge, 
yethe is drifted here and there in objects of pleasure, being 
influenced by the latent impressions of evil. This attach* 
ment to worldly things, which acts as a barrier in the attain- 

* cww mmm mBmmm 

(f ^.1X4-22), »>.,Br^hmans desire to know that Self through 
the study of the Veda, sacrifices, charity and wholesoige 
austerities. 


menfc of Truth, is crushed down the perfomWee of holy 
duties in this life ( page 8S ), 

(b) The followers of Virararia hold the other view. 

The general ruleof Vachaspatimilra, that the sense of a 
termination is more prominent than that of the root, gives 
way to the exception that where desire and its fruit are men- 
tioned in the same proposition, the fruit (ir., the object of 
desire) should he given prominence. As for instance in the 
Vedic text trtcT he who is desirous of 


Heaven should perform Jjotishtoma sacrifice ), the per- 
formance of the sacrifice has for its effect Heaven and not 
the desire of it. In like manner in the Vedic text referred to 
above, the knowledge of Brahman, and not the desire of it, 
is the result of the performance of holy duties It may be 
objected that according to the present view renunciation of 
action is of no avail in the riseof knowledge, for actionsave 
enjoined to be performed until Gnosis is produced. The 
injunction of renunciation is, therefore, meaningless. 


The key to this diflSculty is that actions should be per- 
formed until perfect purity of mind and the consequent 
keen desire of knowing Brahman, are generated, and that 
they may be renounced afterwards. Such is the teaching 
of the Gita and Naishkarmyasiddhi. 


Here arises a question- When in both the views the per- 
formance of actions is sanctioned till the rise of the desire of 
knowledge, what is the material difference between the two.^* 
The answer to this question is that in the second view, 
although the performance of active duties ceases after the rise 
of the desire ofGnosis,pa8siwe religious duties are perpetuat- 
ed until Gnosis is produced. When a keen desire of Gnosis 
arises through the performance of active duties, the aspirer 
under initiation from a philosophic teacher is required to 
attend to certain other duties even in the stage of renun- 
ciation, e.g., unimpeded study and contemplation, which &tr 
admitted to be results of active actions, The rise of Gnosii 


is therefore certain. Wpreas io the first view actions alto* 
gether vanish after the rise of the desire of Gnosis* The rise 
of Gnosis itself is then .left to .chance ( page 86 ). 

PART IL 

What holy duties are useful in ike production of 
Knoioledge 

In the first part we came to the conclusion that religions 
duties are directly or indirectly serviceable to Gnosis. Now 
it is inquired whether all kinds of holy duties are useful, 
or some are especially reserved for that purpose. In other 
wouls, what actions are enjoined for the rise of Gnosis by 
the Vedic'-' text alluded to in the first part ? 

{a) some reply that only the actions connected with the 
three stages of life are enjoined by the Vedic 

text. The words (1) 'study of the Veda/ (2) 'sacrifice and 
charity/ and (3) 'wholesome austerity/ respectively imply 
the holy duties of a bachelor, honseholderj and hermit 
(%. %.,page86). 

(6) The author of Ealpataru is of opinion that not only 
the actions of the three stages, but those which are con- 
nected with castes i- o,, all professional duties 

of the learned, heroic, mercantile and servile people are also 
usefnl. Because in the Brahma Sutras HI. iv. 36 and 38, 
Budariryana and S'ankara have emphatically proved that 
actions such as the muttering of holy mantras^ bathing in 
sacred waters, performed by those who are in no stage of 
life widower, women of the first three castes ) do 
render service to knowledge. The Vedic text should, there- 
fore, be so interpreted that caste duties may be included 
therein. 

Here occurs a minor difference of opinion. (1) The author 
ofEalpataru maintains that only those duties whichare daily 

footnote on page 76, 


-are ser?ic6able to C4o08is. ?£umysk dttlies (ie,g those 
which are performed with the ioteBtion of derifiiig reward in 
this or next life ) are useless.- Because the destruction of 
sinsj the fruit of daily duities, is, requisite for the rise of 
knowledge; heaven, materia! prosperiljq&c.j the reward of 
K4mya duties are not in the least required ‘by knowledge 
for its production. 

(2) Sarvajha Muni, the author of Sanfcshepas’arirakai 
however, holds that bo^h the daily and Kamya duties are 
eii]oined for the rise of knowledge. The Yedic text does not 
specify that only the daily sacrifices, &c., should be perform- 
ed, There is no reason to put restriction on the plain and 
liberal interpretation of the text. He, no doubt, admits that 
the daily duties are more efficacious in producing purity of 
mind than Kamya duties (%. page 87). 

FAET IIL 

PersouB qmlijied for the performance of hoh/ dutm. 
and attainment of knowledge. 

It has now been sufiioiently ascertained that holy duties 
are useful in the production of knowledge. Now the qualiS- 
cations for their performance ought to be investigated. 

The Vedic text, which was under discussion in the first 
part of this section, mentions Brahmans as performers of holy 
duties. A narrow^-minded opponent concludes therefrom that 
only Brahmans have a right to perform sacrifices, &c., for the 
attainment of knowledge. He farther asks-How will, ibeo, 
the text’^ of the Gftj? that Janaka, a Kshatriya prince, 
obtained his end through action only, be justified ? It can 
be justified only in one of the following two ways: (1) We 
must admit that action alone is the cause of absolution, or 
(2) that the actions performed by a Kshatriya orVaisya are 

5TWTO I II IT. in. so. 


useful for iihe rise of Gnosis, the sole direct cause o f beatitude. 
The first alternative is not desired by the Vedantio, for he 
has already proved that action by itself cannot lead to salva- 
tion; it is knowledge that has power to liberate the soul. 
The other alternative contradicts the spirit of the Yedic text 
referred to above, where it is said that Brahmans desire to 
know Brahman through the study of the Veda &c,, 

Erahmans alone are qualified for the performance of holy 
actions serviceable to Gnosis. 

To escape from this dilemma the Vedaotin replies that the 
world ^Brahman’ in the Vedic text is typical of the other 
two twice-born castes. Hence the passage of the Gita means 
that Janaka obtained knowledge by means of actions, and 
finally realised the summu??ibonum. That this is the purport 

of the Vedic text is proved by the interpretation given to it 
by the ancient teacher Sure^vara. 

The point of the Vedic text is that he who is desirous of 
getting knowledge may perform sacrifices, &o. Now the 
performance of sacrifices, &c., is allowed by the first portion 
of the Veda to the first three twice-born castes. The same 
ritual is recognised in the present text occurring in the 
second portion of the Veda. The word ^Brahman/ there- 
fore*, signifies that all twice •born people have a right to 

perform sacrifices with the intention of getting the know- 
ledge of Brahman. 

So far we have determined the privileges of the first three 
twice-born castes with respect to ceremonial, a necessary 
antecedent to knowledge. It is clear that the Vedic text does 
not force all the twice-born people to perform sacrifices, &g. 
It simply declares that they havea right to Vedic ritual, the 
performance of which is left to their option. Now the 
qualifications requisite for the privileged classes are (I) 
anxiousness to attain, and (2) capacity to retain the know- 
ledge of Brahman. Here arises a prominent question in 
Vedic theology which as puxzled many an orthodox teacher. 
Hav| the S'Cidian a right-io perform holy duties with, the 
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intention' of getting "tihe knowledge of Brakman? The quali- 
fications for the attainment of Gnosis settled above may be 
found even in a S'udra. He is therefore qualified to perform 
holy duties. 

{a) But this conclusion is not admitted by some ortho- 
dox teachers. They mainatin that the qualification for the 
performance of Verlic ritual is that the person ought to 
have studied the Veda according to prescribed rules, and 
at the same time he should be possessed of the knowledge 
of the ritual. Now Sfildras, to whom the study of the Veda 
is denied by Smriti-texts, can have no knowledge of the 
Veda, and hence can have no curiosity for Gnosis. The 
capacity which is talked of is not a mer (3 physical or men- 
tal capacity, but a bind of moral capacity derived from 
Vedic ceremonial. They are, threrefore, barred from the 
Vedic ritual and knowledge (f%. page 89)* 



(b) Others who sympathise with the poor S'udras defend 
their right for the performance of holy duties. They are of 
opinion that although the study of the Veda and Vedic 
ritual are denied to them, the muttering of a holy mantm 
C g* bow to Sfiva ) which is allowed to all 

persons of whatever caste or creed, the performance of 
austerities, and the daily sacrifice in the form of cooking 
for one^B own use and others, giving of alms and similar 
others holy duties are legitimate means for the S'udras to 
attain purity of heart which is requisite for the rise of 
Gnosis, It is not necessary to suppose that Vedic sacrifices 
are the only means of getting knowledge, for charity, 
are incorporated in the Vedic text which determines a 
man's competency for Gnosis. 

It is a mistake to suppose that S'Cidras can have no 
curiosity to know Brahman. Because although the know- 
ledge of the ?eda is prohibited his curiosity for Gnosis can 
be awakened by the comprehension of the passages of 

Pur%as and Itihasas, wherein the qualifications of'per-’ 
mm of all 'the four castes are described at length|-iuc!ud- 
11 ' 


ing the advantages of Gnosis. The Smyifei text, which says 
that no knowledge should be imparted to a S'udra, implies 
that knowledge ofsnch Vedic ceremonials {e.g., Agnihotra) 
as are not meant for his performance need not be given. 
It in no way prohibits the imparting of knowledge of such 
holy duties as tho SVidra is qualified to perform. If all 
kinds of knowledge be denied to him, it would be a sheer 
mockery to lay clown rnles of morality, such as that he 
should be truthful, calm, etc., for who would listen to these 
duties ? Thus though the S'udra is not allowed to move in 
the precincts of 1 edic ritual, he has full right to perform 
other holy duties capable of giving rise to knowledge. S'an- 
karatoo, is of the same opinion when he says, at the close of 
his Bhfebya on I. iii. 38, that the S'ddra can achieve the 
knowledge of Brahman through Puranas and such other 
works. Just a,s persons of the first three castes axe entitled 
to perform duties connected with the knowledge of Qualified 
Brahman with a view to their attaining absoiatiou by 
gradation of births in superior spheres, so the S'udras 
can perform religions duties with a view to their attaining 
Gnosis through a series of births in the first three ojasses 
which have the privilege of heariug tho Upanishads at first 
hand, The Vedic* text then, opens for one and for all 
the gateway for the knowledge of Brahman, through the 
performance of holy duties either Vedic or Paur%ic 
page 80 ). 

Section II. 

Renunciation, 

PART I. 

Its 8emicc to Gnosis, 

So far we have dealt with the active side of Vodio reli 
gion, which is serviceable to Gnosis, inasmuch as it brings 
about purity of mind. The passive side, which is meant for 
a man of the fourth stage of life (i. e., Sanuyasin), is based 

. * vide foo^-aote, pags 76 mpu. 



upon rammlaiionof active rel%ioiiB duties. As to qualifier* 
tion for reEcnciatioHi a man sliotild have attained perfect 
purity of mindj^ stability of ijitellectidiscrimiDation between 
nature and spirit, disgust towards worldly pleasures of 
all kiiidsy sis kinds of moral riches, and keen desire of li* 
beration. Unless a man has attained the.-e quaiiUcationSj 
renunciation of active duties of life does not produce the 
desirable effect. There is, however, one excel tion- ^ 
has reached 75 years of his age, be is allow’-ed to renounce 
the world notwitbstanding the want of these qualifications. 
But even there bis old age is a sufficient guarantee of his 
never falling a prey to the pleasures of the senses. He 
may pass his ending days peacefully in eoiitemplation and 
obtain a new life of better ethical development. For the rest 
of the world the Vedic religion provides a kind of inward 
renunciation w^hich is of direct service to Gnosis. The 
first kind of renunciation, which consists in abi udoning all 
active duties and pleasures of the senses, is subdivided 
into two classes— •(!) > renunciation with 

the intention of knowing Brahman, and (2) 
i 0 ., renunciation for the knower of Brahman. The second 
kind of renunciation is open to all. When a man has rea- 
lised bis identity with Brahman, he is entitled to renounce 
the worldnotin pursuance of Vedic injunction, but in confor* 
mity with the absolute nature of Self. Now it is proposed 
to investigate the nature of the -service which the renunci- 
ation for an aspirer tenders to Gnosis. 

(a) Some are of opinion that sins which prevent the 
rise of knowledge are of two kinds — (1) those which can 
be destroyed by the performance of holy duties, and (2) 

. those which can, be dispelled by their renunoiaiion. Thus 
both are necessary for attaining purity of mind. It mn^be 
assumed here that the purity 'of mind which' precedes re- 
nunciation ought to be of a different nature, because ardent love 
of sensual pleasures, dishonegty j;and such other vices, which 
are condemned by the science of ethics, lose their ioverei- 


■■ giity mm the migi’atiiig ego to consequence ot the destmc* 
tion of the latent impressiong ' of evil, which form, ag it 
were, a second nature, hy- the--: honest and stTaight^-forward 
performance of the active duties of life. 

Tranquillity, recognition of our innate freedom, self- 
■sacrifice and such other superior virtiies are the results of 
renunciation. Thus both action and inaction in their ac*- 
curate sense are serviceable to Gnosis through the same 
channel, viz,, purity of mind. 

The upholders of this view see the utmost necessity of 
renunciation and consequently presume that Janaka, etc., who 
have been regarded as liberated even in their life of perpe- 
tual activity, ought to have renounced the world in some 
autecedeut life ^ page 91). 

(b) Others, however, hold that renunciation is useful to 
Gnosis, not because it produces purity of mind essential for 
the rise of knowledge, but because it is one of the essential 
qualifications of an aspirer for absolution ennnciated by the 
word ijqfaf ( absolutely calm ) in the Vedic test’" prescrib- 
ing the qualifications of the contemplator of Brahman, 

(o) A third view is that no kind of secret merit, which 
the Mimfinsakas call either in the form of purity of 
mind or calmness, results from renunciation. Perfect know- 
ledge requires incessant hearing, consideration and con- 
templation, which can only be secured in the fourth stage 
of life. Thus when a visible (W) use of it ( m., the 
furnishing of perfect leisure ) is found, the suppositon of 
an invisible (^T^) merit resulting from it is purposeless. 

If it be objected that householders, in spite of the 
pressure of private and public, lay and sacerdotal, business 

♦The ¥edie text referred to, runs as foi|ows;;;Mv?:^ 
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caa »ttam knowledge by bearing, ete., gone l^iirotigh ia a 
few leisnre hours, the upholders of this view go so far .as 
to make* the Vedic injunotion for rei]iiiB.oiatioii a 
which then lestidots hearing 'etc,, ^ those only who have 

renonnoed tho world. 

PART IL 

Who are privileged to renoimre the wodd* 

It has been proved that reniiiieiation is useful to Gnosis 
either in an invisible or visible way. In the former its 
secret merit mny be in the shape of purity of mind or ab« 
solute calmnessi in the latter it provides an a»spirer with perfect 
leisrue. In both the views it is a necessary antecedent of hear- 
ing, etc., tho direct means of Gnosis. Now s and 
s have no right to renounce the world and are therefore 
disqualified for hearing, etc,, and consequently for Gnosis. 
But they have been already allowed the privilege ofattain- 
ing the knowledge of Brahman, They must, therefore, be 
allowed to renounce the world or to hear, etc., in spite of 
the absenc of renunciation. The Vedic text which bars the 
from abandoning the world runs as follows: — 


I A Brabmaua feels disgust for the world, retires and 

abandons actions as soon as possible* (f . III. 5, 1), Sur- 

es'vara in his Vartika makes a note, while commenting on 
the explanatory Bh^shya on this text, that the mention 
of the word ^Brahmaiia* implies that he alone is entitled to 
renounce the world- 

(a) The difficulty is thus solved by some thinkers: — 

The use of the word Br4hmana in the present text 
is typical of all the people of the first three twice-born 
castes ns in the injunction of holy duties. There are other 
V edio"^ texts which enjoin renunciation without mentioning 

the following text r- of the 

sprig; prgr spnsrn ' ' 
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tllfi name of % 41 imaiia/ 'Tlie real seme of this eeeoiid IM 
of Vedic texts ia whioh none is specified is comprehended 
by the help of Smriti texts, which' declare clearly that a 
BrShmsna, Eshatriya, of Viilya may renounce the world 
from the first, second or third stige of life. The first hind 
of Vedic text, then, should be supposed as using the word 
Br&bmana as significant of the other two twice-born castes* 
The Vfntika-test alluded to abo?e simply gives the mean- 
ing- of the Bhashya. ' The real intention. of SaresVara be- 
comes clear in a siibse.qnent stanza, in which he says that the 
word Briihmana impUes the members of the other two castes. 

Thus Kshatriyas an 1 VaTsyas are qualified for renuncia- 
tion. They can, therefore, hear, consider anl meditate 
upon the Vedant i text and ultimately attain the know- 
ledge of Brahman (f%, page 91). 

(6) Others holdthecontr try view. Kshastriyas and Vai^yas 
are not entitled to renounce the world. Their right to Gnosis, 
however, is not lost, for they can hear, etc., even without) 
renunciation. The reasons for denying their right to renun- 
ciation are the following : — 

In the first place, the majority of Vedic texts which enjoin 
remuBciation make use of the word ‘"Brahmana*’. The only 
exception is the text of the Jabalopanishad alluded to in the 
first view. But its meaning ought to be determined by the 
other Vedic texts rather than by Smriti texts It shotild be 
presumed that the Jabalopanishad entitles Brfihmatias alone 
to renunciation. 

Secondly, the very Jabalopanishad itioneofthe subsequent 
mmtrm describes the nature of a perfect ascetic {Le.^ 
is bp^osM to aod questions how the same person 

who formerly bore a sacred thread can he called Br4hmana 
by caste when he has ■thrown it This means that the 
perfect ascetsic must haveboen a Briihmanaby caste before 
he renounced the worlds . 



Thirdly, the Smriti text jefeired to in the first view onght 
to be rejected as nnaubhoritative according to the rule* of 
the Purvamltnansa, that those Smritis which are opposed 
to the existing Vedic texts in meaning ought to bo set aside. 

Fourthly the first Vartika text does not simply give the 
meaniog of the Bhashya on the Vedic text, but embodies also 
Sure^vara’s own opinion that renunciation for an aspirer 
is only reserved for the BrS.hmana. The 

other Vartika text, which the advocate of the first view 
alleges to be the conveyor ofSureivara’sreal opinion, allows, 
in fact, to the members of all the other two twicc:born 
castes, not the first kind of renunciation which is a means 
of knowledge, but the second kind (i.e., rtgrQisnB) ivhioh is 
reserved for a perfect theosophist of whatever caste and 
creed. All restrictions of qualification are cut off for the 
person who has realised the truth. 

To gather to a point all that has been said above, renuncia- 
tion (j.e., help-mate of hearing, etc., for 

Brahmanas alone ; Kshatriyas and Vaisjas can hear, etc,, 
even without renouncing the world. 

Though in this view Kshatriyas and N'iiisysis are said to 
have the privilege ofhearing, etc., their right is of secondary 
importance. The primary right belongs to the Brhhmana 
who bas renounced the world. The Vedic as well asSmarta 
texts which lay down rules for hearing, eta., make it a point 
that the life of the aspirer should be incessantly employed 
in meditating upon the same subject. Now complete en- 
grossment in questions relating to Brahman is not possible 
for those who are not in the fourth stage of life. The 
Brahmauawho has renounced the world is, therefore, better 
qualified for hearing, etc., than the Kshatriya and Vai^ya, 
who have to spend their lives in worldly duties, beiiig for- 
bidden to renounce the world for the attainment of know- 
ledge 0%. pages 92-93). 

iriKm ii % I, \h- 
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■ ^Secjtioh III 

Methods of realizing Brakmmi. 

All qaaliications for an aspirerof absolution have now been 
determined. Now what further steps should he take for 
realizing his identity with Brahman ? The answer is that he 
should take one of the following two ways (1) 
or the way of philosophical investigation, and (2) qrwrf 
or way of contemplation. 

(a) The first is the royal road and is described in every 
practical treatise of Vedanta* The point of starting is the 
hearing of Vedanta tests from a profound and sympathetic 
teacher. It is only the Upanishads that can give accurate 
knowledge of Brahman. The proper hearing from beginning 
to end will convince the hearer that the ultimate import of 
all the holy texts is in establishing the identity of Individual 
Soul with Brahman. The doubt as regards the validity of 
the Vedanta texts (i.e., recognized source 

of .Gnosis, is removed by hearing. The second step is ratio* 
cination of what is heard. Eeason is allowed to examine from 
all sides the import of the Vedanta texts. All possible doubts 
with respect to the nature of Brahman, the subject of inquiry 
ure set aside by ratiocination. The con- 
viction of the absolute nature of Self brought about by 
hearing and ratiocination is verified by experience based 
upon deep meditation of Self. Constant medita- 

tion does away with all forms of perverse knowledge and 
obstructions, ia the form of impressions of 

actions, and reveals the true nature of Self. The moment 
the absolute character of Self is realised, the phenomenal 
world subsides together with its generating cause, Mityu, 
The destination is now reached and the aspirer becomes the 
perfect ascetic. *When seeing Brahman as the highest and 
the lowest everywhere, all knots of our heart, all sorrows 
are split, all doubts vanish and our works become nothing* 
III, ii, 8) jiagea 88-94), 


(5) The same goal om be reached by contemplaMon of 
BrahmaQ devoid uf .quaiifeies.’ 

Bharatitirtha in hisBhyaoadipa spares no pains to prove 
that this method of knowing Brahman is no innovation of 
siibseqnent writers. Holy texts like ihe following evidently 
show that contemplative devotion to the Absolute is an- 
other means of liberation. 

' That cause can he comprehended by reflection over its 
nature through Vedanta texts as well as by contemplation 
of its absolute nature ’ (%^ 3*. VI lb). ‘The goal which is 
reached by philosophical inquirers is also attained by eon- 
templators ’ jfiT. IV. 5), 

Again, contemplation of Brahman as devoid of qualities 
should not be rejected as an impossibility. Because Pra^no- 
panishad, Tapaniya, Kathavalii, etc., elaborately treat of 
its method, Badarayana,in a chapter of Brabmasutras which 
deals with the nature of qualities of Brahman, mentions 
positive attributes like joyful, intelligent, etc , as well as 
negative ones like meaburelese, colourless etc. Both kinds of 
attributes are referred to the Absolute and yet the contem- 
plation of such Brahman can be called or medita- 

tion of conditionless Brahman. The chief distinction bet* 
ween the contemplations of conditioned and unconditioned 
Brahman is that in the former the devotee looks upou it 
as really connected with those attributes, while in the latter 
positive and negative qualities are not viewed as essentially 
connected with it, but as suggesting its absolute nature* 
Hence joyful, etc., do not enter into the essence of the con- 
templated Brahman but act as a gateway for grasping its 
true n ture. In the contemplation of the conditioned 
Brahman those and similar other properties form a part 
of the contemplation. 

The Shmti text which denies the contemplation of Brahman ’ 
should be understood in the sense that Brahman as such is 
impossible to conSempIatot,- la like manner, the text| which 
13 


shows the impossibiiily of knowing il, means lhat it can never 
become the object of knowledge in its absolute nature. All 
the methods of knowing and contemplating Brahman 
are based upon that aspect of Brahman which is quite close 
to the Absolute. That aspect vanishes when the knower or 
contemplator ceases to exist as an indepenent entity. 

Thus after sho'wing the authoritativeness ofthe method of 
contemplative devotion to the Absolute, and removing the 
stigma of its impossibility, Bharatitirtha proceeds to des- 
cribe the nature of the aspirer who travels by that road, and 
of his spiritual guide. Eo sharp intellect is required of 
the aspirer* It is sufficient if he be perfectly moral, self- 
controlled and devoted to his teacher. The teacher, too, 
need not be as learned and pro found asin the first case. He 
must be pure in conduct and thoroughiy conversant with the 
traditional lore. A perfect sage ot the first method, both 
learned and moral, can give lessons in philosophy and con- 
templation to bis two disciples of different mental calibre. 

It may be noticed in conclusion that though contemplation 
is a means of liberation, it is not as efficacious and prominent 
aspliiio«ophical investigation, because a man whose obstruct- 
ing sins are washed off realises Brahman by the latter more 
easily than by the former An aspirer for realising Brahman 
who works through contemplation is advised to proceed by 
the scientific method of Patafijali ( %. 96-96 }. 

Section IY. 

InBtnmerdal cause of the realizatmi of Brahman. 

In the treatment of our subject we have follow^ed the wise 
remark of Lord Bacon that the truth of direction must 
precede severity of observance/* The direction leading to 
absolution has been determined. Now the aspirer is required 
to make a steady progress in that line with the help of some 
instFumcnS of realimtiout .A traveller canaot reach Ms 



deslinaliott iialesa' he' ntiligea his own legs m some eo»ve- 
yance. la like manner the aspirer, after taking the proper 
eearse, should employ .some instrament in the production 
of the' desired eliect, viz , realization of Prahman, 

' (a) Some say th'at meditatioB^-eeries of thonghfcs-on the 
same object .called is the required iiistramental 
cause. In' the' first' method it corresponds to 
which consists in the imbrokeii fhvw of ideas with respect; to 
Brahman. In the second it is the ardent contemplative 
devoticn to the object of search or lo've or 

The following are the reasons to assume meditation as 
the instrumental cause of Gnosis : — » 

(1) A Vedic text declares that a man sees Brahman by 
the unceasing flow of thonght (i e,^ meditation). 

(2) In a somewhat similar perception of his beloved by 
a lover in her actual absence, meditation is admitted to be 
the instrumental cause. Because senses in the absence of 
the object cannot operate; and mind, too, bas no freedom 
to move outside the body. Why the perceptiion of the absent 
woman is imaginary, and that of Brahman rcal^ will be 
explained later on. 

(3) Badarayana has proved in the Brahma Sutras that 
meditation is an instrument by whi< h the conditioned 
Brahman is realized. The rule holds good in the realization 
of the unconditioned Brahman 

The objection that meditation, being not regarded as an 
instrumental cause of right knowledge, cannot produce the 
correct knowledge of Brahman, is thus answered 

Just as the modification of M%a makes God comprehend 
the true nature of things in spite of its not being incl^ dcd 
in th e list of instrumental causes of right knowledge, so 
meditation may enable a person tocomprehend the true thing. 
The object cognized in both the cases being never subiated, 
the correctness of knowledge cannot be gainsaid. It matters 


little if meditetidii or modification of Maya’ be not reprded 
as a means of knowledge in the ordinary sphere of eaeperienee^ 

As a matter of fact, however, the meditfution of Brahman 
is based upon Vedanta texfcs-wbich are admitted to be the 

means of rie:ht knowledge- either carefolly comprehended or 
casnally perosed, and consequently the knowledge of Brab-- 
man which follows from it is the result of the operation of 
the Dieans of right knowledge. In the first method of know- 
ing Brahman, meditation is based upon the thoron^h corn** 
prehension of the Vedunta texts; in the second, upon a 
partial comprehension of them. Thus meditation is in itself 

a correct means of Gnosis in consequence of its dependence 
on the Veditnta texts ^ page 96 ). 

(b) Others maintain that meditation by itself is not the 
instrumental cause, for it being a perpetual stream of ideas 
flowing from mind is unable to grasp she thing when cut 
off from its source. Mere mind, too, is not the instrument^ 
for witliout the streams of ideas it is ineompefent to environ 
the object of knowledge. Thus mind, accompanied by an 
unceasing flow of ideas of Brahman, is the required instru- 
mental cause. A Vedic'^ texn also corroborates this theory:- 
‘This minute Self is to be known by means of mind which 
is made sharp by meditation/ Even in the analogous instance 
of the presentation of an absent wc^man, mind, associated 
with meditation and not the latter alone, is the instrumental 
cause. But that presentation is said lo an offspring of 
imagination as the object is absent; whereas the cognition 
of Brahman is said to be real, because its object is present 
everywhere, and because meditation to which that cogni- 
tion is due is based upon the solid foundation of Scriptures 

If., page 97 ). 

(c) A third view is that the great sentence ^ That artf 
thou' is the instrumental cause. The following Vedic texts 
make Brahman the exclusive object of Word : SagesJ who 
have determined the nature of things by kriowledge accruing 

f3?IT (^T5^ l. iii.l2). 

f {m. Ti. ). 1 a. e. 
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from Tedaiita^ ‘1 mk^ you about that Being who is 
realieed by means of the Upanishads/, '■ 

Agaioj the test that Brahman is not ' thought by mind 
expressly deoiesifes iDstrumenfeality in the realization of Brah* 
man* A similiar text where Word is rejected as a means of 
knowing Brahman should not be advanced as detrimental to 
the present theory .f ^Because even those who regard mind 
as the instrument must admit Word to have the powder of 
giving indirect knowledge of Brahman, Thns the burden of 
reconciling thatTedic text is on both. The rational explana- 
tion of the text is that Brahman in its absolute character 
cannot become the object of the primary power of Vedanta 
words: it does become the object of their secondary power. 

The objector might here retort that other textsf such as-« 
*^It should be observed by mind alone”- would^ according to 
the above theory, torn out to be meaningless. To this it 
may be replied that fixity of mind is undoubtedly rec^uired 
for the realisation of Brahman. But this requirement does 
not prove the sole instrumentality of mind, for however fix- 
ed the mind may be Brahman will not be revealed unless 
the mind is directed in the path described by the Vedanta 
sentence— ^*That art thou.” The direct instrument is there- 
fore, that great sentence to which substantial service is 
rendered by mind and meditation. Thus there is a kind of 
unity in difference of opinions, i. e.f all are at one that the 
great Vedanta text, mind and meditation help one another 
in the realisation of Brahman page 98 ). 

t 

Section V. 

Dispeller of 

It has been shown that those who are labouring under 
ficktoness of mind are incompetent to realise the nature of 
Brahman. The remedy to cure, that mental disease is medi* 

S', jx.26. I. 48nd5. IV, H.Sc.. 
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lato admitted in both the methods of fealimtion. When 
the aspirer has attained perfect stabilifcyof mind, the great 
Vedie text produces consciousness of his identity with 
Brahman. No sooner is:. th!s consciousness produced than 

primitive Ignorance, the foundation of this phenomenal 
wo^rld, subsides. 

Now the law of the removal of Ignorance is that the same 
thing concealed by Ignorance ought to be the object of know- 
ledge. In tliesysfcemof Vedanta all things are mere appear- 
ances, brought about by Ignorance,of pure Intelligence, which 
is the same as pure Being. In eveiy act of knowledge the 
thing loses its covering, as it were, of Ignorance, and appears 
as existent through the pure existence of Brahman. ' Oneof 
the doctrines of Vedanta is that Brahman-Pure Existence- 

which is the object of primitive Ignorance, is revealed by know- 
ledge in the form ‘I am Brahman.' Tho opponent here argues 
that there is no necessity of attaining that kind of knowledge 
for the removal of primitive Ignoranca, because any other 
knowledge, say, of a jar, does not refer to the materia! jar, 
but to the underlying Intelligence, which has been hidden by 
the power of Ignorance. Thus one and the same substance 
(viz. Intelligence) is the object of Ignorance and Knowledge. 
The latter can, therefore, dispel the former. The opponent 
then tries to refnteall possible objections against his conclusion, 
and ultimately decides that the knowledge of any external 
thing is, like the knowledge of Brahman, capable of dispelling 
primitive Ignorance. There is therefore, no use of endeavour- 
ing to secure the knowledge of Brahman through Vedanta. 

should be thoroughly borne in mind that Ignorance in 
VedOiUta does not mean absence of knowledge, but a positive 
substance incapable of existing apart from Brahman or Intel- 
ligence.. External objects are so many transformations of that 
world-evolving Fiction, which are brought to light by the 
underlying Intelligence made manifest by the modification of 
mind which goes by the name of knowledge, As long as that 
modification is not produced, the thing remains environed by 
its cause, ot's., Ignorance. Every act of knowledge, then means 
the removal of the environing Ignorance and the manifesta- 
tion of the underlying or, to speak technically, the thing*? 
limited Intelligence. ,-V ^ 



(«) Ad?aifia?idy»ckarya.'refiit3e8 the adfersary^s posifeioa, 

and aseerfeains the conditio ns. ef the removal vof ignorance 
' /in the following way 

' ; The.opponent’a^ reasoning is based upon the. assnmplioa 
- that the knowledge of a jar in the form, of the iBodificatioa' 
of mind has' for, its object not the material Jar but the pure 
Intelligence lim.ited by it, which is '.also the object of primi- 
tive Ignorance.: , This ' assumption consequently led to the 
conclusion that the knowledge of something like ajar had 
the power of removing primitive Ignorance. "With this 
conclusion the Vedanta philosophy, notwithstanding its 
divine origin and accurate reasoning, loses all its worth. 

But the assumption of the opponent which has led to this 
^ disastrous conclusion has no foundation. Because the modi- 
fication of mindj which passes for the knowledge of a things 
has not for its object Intelligence, but the material thing 
itself. That the knowledge of an external thing does not 
refer to the underlying Intelligence follows from the Vedic 
text:— ^His ( Selfs ) form is imperceptible^ and hence none 
sees him with his eyes: the Selfborn has given an external 
bias to the senses, which in consequence thereof perceive 
externa] things and not the internal soul’ IV, I), 

The text* of Vurtika, which declares that Brahman be- 
comes perceptible in every act of cognibioiij means that on 
the rise of every modification of mind, which accompanies 
each cognition, the Ignorance, associated with the object of 
perception, loses its concealing power, and consequently the 
Intelligence shines of its own accord as pure existence to- 
gether with the thing. The text does not lay down that the 
Intelligence is objectively referred to by the modification. 

The material thing like a jar stands as object ofknowledge, 
which dispels its environing Ignorance and brings it to light. 
It was objected that material things, on account of their very 
materiality or nomintelligent nature, cannot form objects of 





Ignorance. In other words, material things being themselves 
the products of Ignorance do not require any other principle 
to hide them; it is only Intelligence which can be said as 
being enveloped in Ignorance. This objection^ however, is 
not well founded. We do admit that Ignorance properly 
envelopes Intelligence; but at the same time we hold that 
material objects, on acconntof their invariable association with 
Intelligence, appear as if hidden by Ignorance ie,^ they are 
admitted to have an unknown existence in the 

empirical world. Thus material things are secondarily, though 
not primarily, objects of Ignorance. The jar, for instance, 
being thus secondarily enveloped by Ignorance becomes 
visible when primarily referred toby the modification of mind. 

To summarise the view of Advaitavidyachurya, Ignorance ^ 
is of two kinds: (1) Primitive and (2) secondary 

The former has for its object Brahman, the 
pure unlimited Intelligence; while the latter has its primary 
object in limited Intelligence, and secondary object in material 
things which limit and appear, as it were^ one with the 
underlying Intelligence, Now the knowledge of any exter- 
nal thing actually refors to that thing and thereby dispels 
its concealing secondary Ignorance. The thing then shines 
through the light of Intelligence. This knowledge does not 
refer to Intelligence either limited or unlimited, and is thus 
unable to destroy primitive Ignorance, which has reference 
to that Intelligence It is only destroyed when the koow^-^ 
ledge has for its object Brahman, which is difierent from 
primitive Ignorance and its effects, and is hidden by that 
Ignorance (% pages 99-101). 

(6) The general rule that material or non-intelligent ob^ 
jects cannot be referred to by Ignorance ’was adhered to 
both in the case of primitive and secondary Ignorance in 
the preceding view. Secondary Ignorance %Tas, however, 
allowed a mediate power of hiding material things which 
shine as 0ne.with4iiteJIigeiice,jts immediate objeot. .. : 
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^ ABolher view is that the rule bolds good only iu the case 
of primitif e Igoorauoe. That is to say, the iaimalerial pri- 
nciple is the only object of that Ignorance, Inconsequence, 

^ .'the, knowledge which can remove that Ig.n 0 raBce must 
' refer only to Brahman, 

Secondary Ignorances have only material things for their 
object, No Intelligence can stand in an objective relation to 
those Ignorances, For let us suppose the Intelligence limited 
by a piece of sandalwood to be the object of the modification 
of mind corning through the sense of sight. Now if that 
Intelligence, and not the material piece of wood, were the 
object of secondary Ignorance, the said modification should 
^ simultaneously make the piece of wood and its fragrance 
perceptible. Because the secondary Ignorance, which has 
for its substratum and object the said Intelligence, is en* 
tirely destroyed by the said modification, so that the 
material thing which is imposed upon that InteJligence, 
should be made manifest with all its properties. If it he 
said, in order to escape from this dij05culty, that the said 
modification does not reveal the sandal-limited Intelligence, 
it would follow that the pi( ce and its colourj too, cannot 
be made perceptible by that modification. 

Thus by making the limited Intelligence the object of 
secondary Ignorance, any modification of mind connected 
with the thing would be expected to lay bare all its properties. 
It is a futile objection to say that the Intelligence limited 
by the fragrance of sandalwood is not made manifest by the 
modification which comes through the sense of sight, and 
consequently the fragrance is not cognised, Because Intelli-^ 
gence being without parts cannot exist in a twofold character 
in one and the same material thing. That is to say, properties 
of a material object cannot be the limiting adjuncts of In- 
telligence independent of that object, because all of them 
are equally inherent in the substance. Hence the moment 
the limited Intelligence of the sandalwood is made manifest 
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all the properties of that wood, mz.^ fragrance, &c , should 
be made cognizable. But such is not the case in ordinary 
experience. 

Secondary Ignorances have, therefore, material things 
for their object. 

The present view then establishes the following prin- 
ciple ; — 

Every material substance or property has its own second- 
ary Ignorance, which is removeable by that modification of 
mind which refers to its ( i. e., of ignorance ) object, viz., 
substance or property. Thus when a piece of wood is 
referred to by the modification coming through the sense 
of sight, that secondary Ignorance only which enveloped 
the form and colour of that wood is withdrawn, and conse- 
quently only the form and colour are cognised. 

The original objection that the knowledge of any external 
thing is capable ofremoving primitive Ignorance on account 
of its referring to pure Intelligence, which is also theobject 
of that Ignorance, is refuted in this view by the falsity of 
the middle term. The knowledge of an external thing has 
not got Intelligence for its object, but the thing itselfwMch 
is also the object of secondary Ignorance (%, page 102). 

(c) Another method of solving the problem is as below;— 

The knowledge of an external thing tioes refer to the 
limited Intelligence, which, being essentially one with the 
unlimited Intelligence, is the object of primitive Ignorance* 
But that knowledge cannot dispel primitive Ignorance, be- 
cause the Vedic text — Self is to be heard, &c. — lays down a 
restriction that, although all kinds of knowledge evidently 
refer to pure InteIHgenca, only that knowledge which is 
produced by the Vedanta text, and acoompained by the 
religious merit accruing from the carrying out of the said 
injunction, has the power, to remove primitive Ignorance 
which bides Brahman ( ft* §*. )Paee 103 \ 
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(d) Tb& last flew is, that primiMfe IgEOi^aace 'hides the 
identity of the Individual and SnpremeSouh the object 
of that Ignorance is the said identity and not Brahman as 
such. Consequently the knowledge resulting from the great 
Vedanta text ^*That art thon/‘ which refers to that idenlity^ 
dispels the said Ignorance. All other knowledgesj which 

have for their object pure Intelligence, have, therefore, no 
power to destroy primitive Ignorance. 

Here an objector argues that if the identity be different 
from the pure Intelligence, the Vediiutin should give up his 
position that Brahman is the only principle existent ; and 
that if the identity be the same as Intelligence, the so-called 
knowledge of an external thing, which refers to that Intelli- 
gence, ought to refer to that identity, and consequently 
^ should destroy primitive Ignorance which hides the identity . 

The plain answer to this objection is that in the above 
theory, the phrase ^'knowledge of identity*' does not mean that 
the object of that knowledge is something diflferent from 
Brahman. On the contrary, we do maintain that the know- 
ledge of identity is essentially the same as the knowledge of 
Brahman. In other words, the object of the said knowledge 
is one and the same thing, viz , Brahman. But the difference 
lies in the productive materials. Both the knowledges, m 
to say, of the jar and the identity of the Individual and the 
Supreme Soul refer to the pure Intelligence^ but the former 
is generated in such a way that the identity is not at all 
touched by it, whereas the latter, on account of its dependence 
on the direct or primary senses of the words ^ that ' and 
‘thou/ their recollection, the adjectival relation between the 
two things, the contradiction in their literal identity, the 
comprehension of the secondary senses of those words, and 
the final residuum in the form of identity, is produced with 
a touch of oneness of the so-called two principIes-Jivaand 
t^a. To illustrate this, let us take the complex 
knowledge of a man with a staff. Here the knowledge refers 
f,p the same things as e-ire touched by th^ 


knowledge, j.e., the man and the staff are the objects both 
of the complex and analytical knowledges. The difference, 
however, lies in the mode of attaining them. The analytical 
knowledge takes into accotint those terms, while the complex 
knowledge embraces the very terms in a special relation. In 
like manner, though the knowledge of the jar refers to pure 
Intelligence, the object of the knowledge of identity, it is 
altogether silent with respect to the identity which is hidden 
by primitive Ignorance. Bab the knowledge of the identity, 
owing to the peculiar force of its producing circumstances 
mentioned above, touches the very identity, and dispels 
the Ignorance w’hich covers it (fg. §?,, page 103). 

Sbction VI. 

The ultimate fate of the last modification of Mind which 
embraees Brahman. 

We have now come safe out of the labyrinth of absirnse 
metaphysics of Vedanta. Let us, then, breathe the free 
atmosphere of common sense. It has been shown that the 
last modification of mind that is generated by the Vedic 
text ‘That art thou’ or ‘lam Brahman’ annihilates primitive 
Ignorance, and through it the whole phenomenal world. 
This modification or, in other words, the direct knowledge 
of Brahman, ought to subside in order to leave Brahman in 
its native secondless character. IVhab is, then, the cause 
of the destruction of that modification ? We are at a loss 
to determine its destroyer on account of the absence of all 
things other than itself. 

(a) Some answer the question as follows:— Just as the 
powder of Kataka fruit, when thrown in impure water, 
carries down all its imparity and at the same time goes 
itself to the bottom of the vessel, so the knowledge of 
Brahman, while dispelling the whole phenomenal world, 
'^So dispels it$flf (^. page 104), 
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(5) Others explam away :.lh^ diffimilty by the following 
illnstration A drop of-water thrown on a red hot iron 
ball quells the heat of, it to a certain esctent and disappears 
of its own accord. In like manner,, the 'know.ledge ofBrah* 
man simnltaneonsly brings about the destruction* of the 
whole world and its own nature page 104 ). ■ 

(e) A similar illustration is given by others in the solu-* 
tion of this problem* Fire after bimiiog a heap of grass, is 
extinguished of itself, so the knowledge of Brahman hav« 
ing destroyed the whole world also destroys itself. 

In all the preceding views the principle on which the de« 
struction of the knowledge of Brahman takes place is the 
same, ws:., it becomes the cause of its own destruction. To 
follow out in detail the arguments which establish this 
principle of self destruction would he beyond the scope of 
the present volunae (t%. page 104). 

(<i) Another view is that the knowledge of Brahman in 
the form of the modification of mind is not the destroyer of 
primitive Ignorance and its effects, for Ignorance can only 
be destroyed by the light of Intelligence. The modification 
of mind being itself no n-intelligent cannot destroy that Ignor- 
ance. The intelligent aspect of the modification is due noton 
account of its essential intelligent nature, but is derived 
from pure Self-consciousness which is the noumenon of all 
things. Hence Self-consciousness, which in its generic form 
is not hostile to Ignorance as it proves its very existence, 
is destructive to it when it specially shines in the modi- 
fication embracing the Absolute or the Indivisible Homo- 
geneous element. This fact may be illustrated by the 
rays of the sun, which, though in their ordinary character 
illumine grass, &c., actually burn them when reflected on 
them through a sun-stone. Again, just as fire catching a 

* Destruction ’’ here means not the physical annihilation, 
but the metaphysical non-being* 





small shrub burns the whole forest together with the shmbj 
so the light of Intelligence or Consciousness reflected in 
the modification of mind destroys the whole phenomenal 
world, togethei with that modification which is called the 
knowledge of Brahman page 105 ). 

(e) In the last preceding view the cause of the destruction 
of the knowledge of Brahman was thought to be the light 
of Intelligence in its reflected character. The fifth view is 
that the final modification of mind embracing Brahmaiij 
which goes by the name of knowledge, is destroyed after 
Ignorance is destroyed. In other words, the destruction of 
the latter becomes the cause of the destruction of the for^ 
pacr. Knowledge destroys Ignorance ; this destruction of 
Ignorance brings about the destruction of the modification ^ 
of mind. 

It is a rule that a direct contradiction subsists between 
knowledge and Ignorance and not between knowledge and 
the products of Ignorance. Bat when Ignorance, the 
material cause of the world, is destroyed, the world can no 
longer exist. The knowledge of Brahman in the form of 
modification of mind falls within the world and is destroy 
ed subsequent to the destruction of Ignorance. 

The world does not turn-out to be real from its non- 
destruction by knowledge, i. e,, all things that are not 
destroyed by knowledge are real; the world is not destroyed 
by knowledge* therefore it is real. This conclusion is not 
valid, for the destruction of the world is indirectly due to 
knowledge. The knowledge of Brahman puts down the 
world^volving Fiction ; the destruction of that Fiction 
leads to the destruction of the world. Thus the knowledge 
of Brahman being at least the indirect cause of the destruc** 
tion of the world, the latter is undoubtedly unreal. 

There is one advantage in the admission of the rule that 
|r direct contradiction sqbsisla betwcan fe^owledge' and. 


Ignorance oeIj. If the knowledge of Brahman be' 
to be the destroyer both of Ignorance and its prodncts^the 
: theory of liberation in a li?ing state would be inexplicable*: 
The perfect sage^ on the. opposite theory^ should be" tolally : 
■ nnconscions of his body and inind,,'.si,noe they are aneiEi.Ial*; 

, ed' by knowledge. ■ But when knowledge.is the direct opposite' 
of Ignorance: only; body, may appearVin a .semblanc^^^^^ 
state to the released soul in consequence of the presence of 
fructescent works, which sustain his life till they come to 
an end. The state of a released soul in a living body is 
described in Vedanta with its usual fertility of metaphors. 
Fire burns a piece of cloth, which continues to exist in a 
semblance-state for a short time* ; so a liberated being 
seems to have been encaged in a mortal frame until 
fructescent works come to an end. 
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OHAPTERI?. 

IMeration. 

The regenerate saves himself and the groaning creation: 
and yet affirmation still continms,even after he has found 
the way out of the cirde. Also this world for ever and aye 
will exist, will affirm, will suffer, hut again all time in the 
light of denial isnothing and all that it contains fades away 
astheskoAow-play on the wall for the Will wkenithas turned. 

( Deussen ) 


Section I. 

The residuum of Ignorance, the sustainer of liberation 
in a living state. 

The sham appearance of body and its activity of a released 
soul can only be accounted for by the admission of aportion 
of Ignorance, which sobsists for a while oven after the rise 
of knowledge. When the influence offrnctescent works comes 
to an end, that appearance also ceases and the liberated 
sage is merged for ever in the illimitable ocean of pure 
Thought, Being and Bliss, The former state is called Jlvau- 
mukti or liberation in a living body; the latter Videha mukti 
or liberation after the destruction of body. The difference 
between the two kinds of liberation is rather in name than 
in essence, for the identity of the Individual Soul with the 
Supreme being which transcends all difference is vividly 
manifest in both the states. Even fructescent works, the 
sustainer of the body and its activity, do not exist apart 
from Brahman in the eye of the released soul. They explain, 
ho wever, the harmless activity of the perfect sage to the 
nnreleased beings. Vidyaranya, therefore, in his Jivan- 
mnktiviveka does away with all distinction between the two 
kinds of liberation. In the present section we assume the 
existence ofaportion of ignorance which keeps us the active 
life of the released sage and try to investigate ito 
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(а) Soiae are of opinioB thalsPrimili?e Ignoranoe^ wMeii is 
possessed of the two^ powers of ooaoealiisg and projecting, 
retains a little of the latter after the rise of knowledge 
owing to the presence of fractescent works. This degree of 
the projecting power of Primitive Ignorance explains the 
possibility of liberation in a living body (%* page 106 ). 

(б) Others maintain that the impression of Ignorance 
■which survives the destruction of Ignorance is the sustainer 
of Jivan-muJctL That such an impression is possible to 
exist even after the removal of the substance of which it 
is the impression is proved by the scent of garlic coming 
ont of the vessel which has been thoroughly cleansed 
(r%. page lOr ). 

(c) A third view is that Primitive Ignorance itself 
which exists in a lifeless state like a burnt piece of cloth 
is the cause of Jivan^imhti (%. page 107 ). 

(d) Sarvajfiatmamuni, however, throws off the burden of 
explaining the nature of the portion of Ignorance which 
keeps up Jivan-muhti by distrusting that kind of absolu- 
tion. He is of opinion that the moment the essential unity 
of Intelligence is comprehended, the world, including body 
and its activity, ceases to exist in the eye of the released 
soul. The sage is no longer existing in the ordinary sense 
of the term. He is all Existence and Bliss. Thus there is 
only one kind of absolution in which everything is reduced 
to Brahman (%. page 107 ). 

Sbctiok II. 

Cessation of Ignomnee ( ), 

In one of the sections of the third Chapter it has been 
shown that knowledge has the powder to dispel Ignorance. 
It is now proposed to inquire into the nature of the cessa- 
tion of Ignorance. 

{a) The author of Advaifcabrahmssiddhi holds that 
oessalion'of Ignorance is identical With Self. The futility of 


knowledge which results from the eternal charactor of that 
cessation of Ignorance consequent upon the permanence of Self 
with which it is identical, is put aside in the following way 

Nescience, the cause of evil, exists till knowledge is pro* 
duced ; and the evil subsists as long as its cause endures. 
The attempt of attaining knowledge is, therefore, not futile 
inasmuch as it destroys Nescience and thereby evil 

It should not be objected that the above answer presup« 
poses a beginning of the cessation of Ignorance which is 
contradictory to the original assumption that the cessation 
is identical with Self, i without beginning and end. Be* 
cause it may be replied that accomplishable objects 
are of two kinds : (1); Those which have a beginning, e, 
jar, and (2) those which have no beginning. Those which 
are brought into new existence are accomplishable objects of 
the first kind, such as all tangible products of the world. 
Those which have no beginning and are yet said to be ae* 
complishable are such as appear in the next moment follow- 
ing the presence of something else and disappear in the 
absence of that thing. The cessation in question is an ac- 
complishable object of the second type, for it is manifested 
in the form of Self when the knowledge of Brahman is 
present and disappears in the absence of that knowledge, 
e>., when ignorance, its counter-^entity, comes into play. 
Thus manifestation of Self is what is to be understood by 
the cessation of ignorance, and in this sense both Self and ces- 
sation of Ignorance are said to be identical (%, page 107). 

(6) Anandabodhycharya, however, maintains that it is Hot 
one with Self. It is not an absolutely existent thing like 
Self; it is not a mere non-entity like the horn of a hare; neither 
is it possessed of existence and non-existence, nor is it an 
indescribable entity like Nescience. The reasons why it doos 
not fall in one of the four predicaments are the following:-— 

If the cessation of Ignorance were an absolutely existent 

thing like Self, there would result dualityi it cannot be com* 


, , plately lor ilisbeyoiid.lba' power' of knowledge 

to bring about real non-exietenoe. Knowledge in incapable of 
generating aB'acttial non-entity. : It has merely the power of 
dispelling a sham existeoee which has been regarded as real 
'like the appearance of silver in the mother-o*- pearl# The 
cessation, again'^, cannot be existent and non-existent at one 
and the same time on account of contradiction* 
Finally it cannot be an object of indescribable existence like 
Nescience for two reasons: (1) All indescribable objects that 
have a beginning have Nescience for their material cause. The 
cessation of Ignorance which exists at the time of absolution- 
a state free from Nescienee-eannot be due to Nescience. (2) 
if it be indescribable, and hence unreal or illusory, it must be 
capable of being removed by knowledge.* But such a know- 
ledge is not possible in the state ofliberation where knowledge* 
producing circumstances such as mind, &c , are absent. In 
point of fact, liberation is always accompanied by cessation 
of Ignorance. Knowledge is then incapable of removing it* 

Thus the cessation of Ignorance is an object of the fifth 
kind, since it is incapable of being included in the absolutely 
existent, non-existent, both existent and non-existent, and 
indescribable objects ({%, page 107 ). 

(c) In the opinion of Advaitavidyacharya, the cessation 
of Ignorance is indescribable. The first objection against 
this view was that the cessation which is supposed to continue 
in the state of absolution ought to be comminged with its 
material cause, Nescience* And if this is conceded it would 
follow that there can be no absolution which is a state free 
from Nescience. Secondly, it was objected that the cessation 
ought to be removeable by knowledge, which in liberation 
cannot arise again. In reply to these objections the upholder 
of the present view says that the cessation is not a continu- 
ous change in Ignorance. ■ Just as beginning is a positive' 
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eliang« in thecausai substance occurring at the first moment 
of the rise of effect, so end or cessation is a positivo change 
in the effect taking place in the last moment. In other 
words beginning and cessation are, truly speaking, positive 
ideas having a momentary existauce. If cessation were a 
continuous idea, a Jar for instance, which has been broken 
long since would be spoken of as undergoing destruction 
now, i, 6 , vanishing at the present moment. 

Thus the cessation in question isa positive change occuring 
in the next moment after the rise of Knowledge and vanish* 
ing in the same moment. Its continuity in absolution is 
impossible and consequently the objections raised are wide 
of mark. It is indescribable inasmuch as Ignorance to which 
it refers and knowledge through which ft is acomplished 
precede it page 108). 

Section HI. 

Coneeption of the Summum Bomm, 

The opponent at this stage of our inquiry might argue that 
if cessation of Ignorance be a momentary condition and not a 
continuous state, absolution would not be a permanent end of 
life. In other words, absolution consists in absence of Ignor- 
ance; now this absence must be continuous; else absolution 
would not be an eternal freedom from mundane existence.* 

(o) It may be replied that the cessation of Ignorance by 
itself does not constitute the chief end of life, because it is 
neither absence of pain nor attainment of bliss. It is the 
complete destruction of worldly pain and the realization of 
unceasing bliss that is regarded to be the main end of life. 

* That absolution consists in absence of Ignorance is not 
an imaginary objection of the opponent. If was the funda- 
mental tenet of one of S'ankara’s direct disciples, Padmap^da, 
who concludes his long argument as regards the nature of 
liberation with the sentence frOTI%r«OTT!I1%fl%U'lW i.e., 
Absolution consists solely in the cessation of false knowledge 
Panch P|dika, pge ). 
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The cagsalioii of Igioiorauce is, no doubt, oBefoi inmmmh 

^be absence of all pain and realmtion of 
all bliss (r%.^ §5., page 109). 

(h) Ohilsnkhacharya proceeds one step further. He holds 
that not only the cessation of Ignorance, but even the absence 
of all pain does not constitute the end of life. The gnmmiiw 
bonum consists only in the realisation of all bliss, which is 
a synonym for Self-bliss. The absence of pain is an invari- 
able antecedent of che manifestation of Self-bliss, just as the 
cessation of Ignorance invariably precedes the absence of 

pain. He establishes his own theory by the following argu- 
ments : — All kinds of human activity are directed towards 
only one end, vie., attainment of happiness. Now happiness 
^ IS the essential nature of Self, which is hidden by pain, the 

result of Nescience. The absence of pain which follows the 
destruction of Ignorance means the absence of that which 
prevents the manifestation of happiness, which forms the 
essence of Self. Thus the absence of pain is coveted in so far 
as it leads to the manifestation of bliss. In other words, the 
absence of misery is subordinate to hapipiness, because it 
is desired not for itself but for the realisation of happiness. 

The converse of Chitsukha^s theory-that the absence of 
pain is coveted for itself and the attainment of bliss is 

subordinate to it-ie untenable. If the cessation of pain were 
the sole end of human activity, the gratification of sexual 

appetite, for instance, would be coveted by none. Because 
that apppetite, if it be unlawful, would be mingled with 
numerous cares and anxieties which none would undergo had 
the cessation of pain alone been the sole end of the activity 
to gratify it. But as the momentary pleasure accruing from 

the gratification of lust, though fraught with excessive 
cares, is sought for with the utmost eagerness and vehe- 
mence by some bestial persons, it follows that they set be* 

fore their eye, not the mere absence of pain, but the attain- 
ment of pleasure as the end of their activity. The momenl- 

ariness of this pleasure does not in the least show the 
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is a positive idea and oonsequeBtly admits of inctease and 
decrease. The individual may, therefore, voluntarily suffer 
a number of anxieties for attaining a state replete with joy. 

The vicious person, therefore, sets a high value even upon 
the momentary pleasure, and hence willingly undergoes all 
kinds of trouble. If absence of pain were the end of human 
activity, variety of miseries would not be voluntarily ac- 
cepted for that ultimate absence of pain which cannot out- 
weigh the antecedent miseries. 

It shonld not be supposed, however, that Vedanta seta 
the pleasures of the senses, either lawful or unlawful, as the 
chief end of hunaan life. For it condemns even intellectnal 
pleasures, which are finer than those of the senses, when 
compared with the immeasurable bliss of Self, ‘It is the * 
8s.sence of moral weakness that it forms a mistaken estimate 
of presend good, and a want of proportion will, therefore, he 
found of necessity between the objects of desire and the 
means employed to obtain them.’ The Upanishads teem with 
the idea that the highest phenomenal pleasures realisable 
in the world of Brahma are mere drops when compared 
with the ocean of Self bliss in which a released soul fear- 
lessly swims. It is with the view of raising the ideal of 
happiness that Vedanta lays so much stress upon the moral 

culture of the aspirer. The bliss of Seif is nonmenal and 
has no hounds. 

Thus the cessation of worldly pain does not, like the 
cessation of Ignorance, constitute the chief end of human 
life. The realisation of pure Self-bliss is and ought to be 
the guiding principle of our activity (%. page 110, 

Section IV, 

AUa/mm'nA of Self-Uus. 

Now the question is— what are we to understand by the 
attainment of illimitable Self-bliss or the joy of Brahman.^’ 

(a) la the first place, it may be objected that the illimit- 
able Bliss, being the esgentieJ nature of Self (jRCfi^Icnir) 


ill- 

is always attained. The attaininent of what fonas the 
very nature of the attainer is a logical absurdity. 

* 

In reply fco fehis objection some maintain' that the illimit- 
able Bliss, thongh one with Self, is concealed by Nescience, 
and thereby appears, as it were^ nnattained. When that 
Nescience, the mother of all evil, is annihilated by the know-e 
ledge of Brahman, the illimitable Bliss shines forth in its 
native purity. This manifestation ofinnate joy, which already 
exists, is called its attainment. Such an attainment is illus- 
trated by the recognition of a golden necklace on the neck 
which was thought to have been lost (<%. B , page 110). 

(b) In the above view, the attainment was thought to be 
secondary (iffoi). There are others who are of opinion that 
although the illimitable Bliss is the essence of Self and 
consequently its absence is inconceivable, we are obliged to 
admit a kind of fictitious absence of it in order 

to account for the popular belief that such joy is never ex* 
perienced in the state of mundane existence. This notion of 
the men of the world continues till the destruction of 
Nescience. The cetisatioa of Nescience is followed by the 
removal of that belief of the non-existence of the illimitable 
Bliss. Knowledge of Brahman, which brings about the 
cessation of Nescience, gives rise to the innate joy which was 
non-existent in the state of Ignorance. The attainment of 
the Bliss in question is, therefore, of primary character 
( gw : ). be noticed that the illimitable Bliss 

as it now exists, is not the chief end of life, but the direct 
comprehemwn of it deserves to be styled the highest aim 
oflife(%. page 1 11). 

Section V. 

Naiii^re of the Released SouL 

It will not be amiss here to' take a resferospeefcive' view 
the progress we madft chapter commenced with 
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thetrwfehtliati Gnosis alone drives away ■Primitive Nescience* 
The removal of Nescience is followed by the oesBation of all 
pain and realisation of all bliss* This is the de^tioationj the 
remote goal, for the arrival at which the aspirer takes all 
pains to abandon his love for worldly pleasures and attach-* 
ment to his subjective environments like body, mind^ &c. 
He commences his joorney with the belief that all the differ- 
ences with which he is encompassed derive their meaning 
from his absolute existence. This belief is verified when he 
realises the goal. His view is no w nnlimited^ for it originates 
from the pinnacle of the Absolute. Let ns imagine a 
person, who has realised this ideal state of life by treadiog 
patiently the practical path of Vedanta. We are not in a 
position to fathom his conditionless character, being tied 
down by the limitations imposed upon us by the forms of 
our intellect. But although a young bird which tries its wings 
cannot soar high like its parents, it can form a distant idea 
of the expansive sky in which its parents delightfully roam. 
Thus, in the absence of our direct experience, we shall try 
to form an idea, however remote it may be, of tha state of 
the released soul, by the help of our two wings, the Scrip- 
tures and Teacher. 

There are only two possible alternatives ; either he be- 
comes totally absorbed in Brahman, unconscious of his in* 
dividuality, or becomes one with God-Qualified Brahman— 
and attains omniscience, omnipotence, &c. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that in the second alternative the 
released soul, though possessed of all divine powers, is not 
unconscious of his essential oneness with pure Brahman. 

(a) Now, those w'^ho hold the doctrine of one Jlva are 
obliged to admit the first alternative, for the whole pheno- 
menal wmrld including God and Jlva subsides at the rise of 
knowledge^^ (t%. page HI). 
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(5). Those who'iiiiderta-fe to explain bondage and freedom 
on the theor}’' of plnralitjr- of soul ' are of opinion that that 
pLenomenal world which- is due to -the Ign.orance of a pfirti* 
niilar individnal soul subsides on the cessation of it* Bat the 
w€)rld including God and Jivas continues to exist in -the. eje 
of other sools that are not released owing to the presence of 
their individualTgnorances* ■ The reader may be reminded 
-.'■of -the two minor doctrinal differences in the above tbinkerSt 
(1), Some maintain that both Jiva -and tsa are species of 
■ reflection, while (2) others hold a triple division, as it were, 
of, Intelligence. ,- 'Jiva is a kind of reflection of lla, the 
original; pure Brahman is. that Intelligence which tinder^ . 
lies both Jiva and Isa.* ■ 

(1) The released soul in the tirst view ought to become 
identical 'with pure Brahmanj which casts its- reflection in 
the reflectors of both l^a and Jiva. Because when one thing 

is reflected in many reflectors, the destruction of one 
reflector causes its own reflection absorbed in that original 
thing. If that reflection were to become another reflection, 
and not the original, there is no reason w^hy ih should be 
absorbed in a parti mlar reflection and in no othc*! i if one 
Jiva~a reflected Interjigence-’were to become one with I^a, 
who is no better than Jiva as far as his reflected nature is 
concerned, wat arguments have we got to show that it can' 
not turn into another Jiva— a refloction? Thus to assume 
that the released, soulbecom.es indent ical with Isa-the omnis* 
cient reflection-wmuld naturally lead to similar assumption 
of his again falling into the State of bondage — a hypothesis 
detrimental to Vedanta. Consequently, the released soul 
should be admitted as becoming one W' ith pure Brahman, 
which Stan 1b as the original of both Isa and Jiva. 

(2) The upholders of-th6,.triple conception of Intelligence 
ought fco hold the divine transformation ofthe liberated soul. 
Before proceeding to adduce arguments in favour of this 

^ Chapter I, Sec* I? {u) to (/) and (j). 
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view, it would be advisable to determine the meanings of 
Jiva, tsa and pure Brahman, used here. 

J iva is a complex principle consisting of (1) the underlying 
pure Intelligence or Brahman, (2) the reflector either in the 
form of Avidya or mind, and (3) the reflection of Isa. I^a 
represents a complex idea of pure Intelligence plu s his relative 
character as the original of Jiva in Maya, in which 

capacity he is omniscient and omnipotent. Pure Brahman 
is that which is the noamenon of the said two principles. 

Now, when one Jiva has attained the knowledge of pure 
Brahman, his reflecting condition, viz , Avidya or mind, is 
destroyed. The reflection which it contained no longer exists 
apart from the original, viz*^ tsa. In other words, when the 
reflecting condition of Jiva is annihilated, the residuum is 
the same as I^a. Here, too, the principle of absorption is 
the same as in the first case, viz,, the reflection ouglitto be 
absorbed in the original and in no other thing. When a 
single face is reflected in many mirrors, the removal of one 
mirror causes the absorption of its reflection in the face 
standing as the original ( but not in the face as 
such. Because the face is not devoid of its character as the 
original until aU the mirrors are removed. In like manner 
tsa, who is the original and is essentially the same as pure 
Brahman becomes the place of absorption of the released 
souls. When all the adjuncts are destroyed, Isa ceases to 
exist as Isa, and all the released souls regain their essential 
identity with Brahman. 

The orthodox Vedanta, however, does not admit of a 
total end of Smmnra, the cycle of metempsychosis. The 
adjuncts of the released souls are mixed into the function 
of Maya from which they rose. At the commencement of a 
new jeon these adjuncts evolve out of Maya, contain new 
reflections of Intelligence and migrate a nev/ egos in the 
phenomenal world. Thera is therefore, no scope for the 
reincarnation of the released souls. 
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The objection that the released sonl, who is free from 
MSya, the source of all divine powers, cannot be one with 

the omniscient Being, is untenable. For the very lla is pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers, not through his own Maya^, 
but through the Avidya of other creatures. The released souls 
being totally one with that Isa can be said to possess divine 
powers. It may be questioned-what is, then, the difference 
between the perfectly released souls and the devotees of 
Qualified Bsahman ? Those devotees are also declared as 
undergoing a similiar tjansformation into tsa. When the 

reward of devotion be the same as that of knowledge, the 
pursuit to attain the latter would turn out to be futile. 

The problem IS solved by the following differences ? — 

(1) The devotees are quite unconscioug of the all-pervad« 
ing noumenon — pure Brahman, and are not free from Tgoo- 
ranee and its effects, egoism, &c. 

(2) As the concealing power of Nescience is not destroy- 
ed in their case, they do not enjoy unceasing Bliss. 

(8) In the Brahma Sutras it has been proved that they 
are equal to God in point of enjoying phenomenal pleasures* 
but they have not the power to create, preserve and destroy 

the universe which is solely possessed by God. The released 
souls being totally absorbed in God, possess both the divine 

powers and pleasures, and are thoroughly aware of their 
essential intelligent nature. They are, however, not en- 
grossed in the phenomenal pleasures and powers, as the 
noumenal Self-bliss is shining for ever within them. 

Let us answer another trivial objection to this theory, 
and bring to a close this section with the evidence of i^rtiti, 
SOtras and Bbashya. 

When the released souls become one with God, they 
should undergo the same fate as He. God is declared as 
undergoing incarnation, and is therefore liable to the fate 
of ordinary mortals. In point of fact, His fate in the incar-? 

nation of Eama was lamentable. The identity with God is, 
then, not a happy condition oovetabk by Jtvas, 



The plain answer to this objection is that God voluntarily 
accepts mortal conditions in order to keep faith with the 
laws of regulating the world which have been established 
by himself. The pleasure and pain which He is represented 
as experiencing are quite apparent, for He is cognisant at 
all times of His titter blissful nature. It is like an actor 
that He performs all actions in His mortal incarnations. 
They do not in the least touch His pure nature. The re- 
leased jruuls have therefore no change of being re- born in 
the ordinary sense of the term. 

This doctrine of the divine transformation of the released 
soul is endorsed by Appayadlkshita on the strength of the 
Vedituta texts, Sutras and Bhashya passages pointing to 
the same conclusion. 

The Brahma Sfjtrasl-iii 15-21 undertake to determine the 
sense of the word ( literally, ether in the heart ) 

occurring in the 8th chapter of the Ohhandogya. The opposite 
party takes the word either as actual ether or Jiva. The 
right or the ultimate view is that the term means the Supreme 
Being. Many reasons are advanced in support of the final 
doctrine, such as the persuasive sentence of the same passages 
and eight* divine properties which point to the Omniscient 
Being. It is needless here to enter into minor details. Suffice 
it to say that the closing section of the said chapter of the 
Ohhtodogya puts forth the Self, possessed of eight properties, 
as the object of inquiry. To illustrate such purity and divinity 
of Self three t physical states are examined, and the unity 
of the seer is established. In the fourth $ stage which is so 
called in comparison with three preceding fictitious states, 
the individual soul is represented as attaining his essential 
nature, Self possessed of the said eight properties. 

^Theyare •Freedom from (l)sins, (2)oIdage, (8)death,(4) 
sorrow, (5) hunger, (6) thirst, (7) unfailing desire, and (8) 
motive. 

t Waking, dream and sleep. 

% Known as Tarfya. 
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tihe Self taken np as tlie ^subject of 
; inquiry in ttis' section is that which is free from; mnnd 
existence. ThoSj thongli the section deals with the individual 
soulj the final result] is that his individuality ( bondage ) 
is illusory and his universality ss self possessed cf eight 
divine properties ( i. e., as the Supreme Being ) is the 
reward of knowledge. In other words, the section of the 
Ohh4ndogyaj which is compelementary to the section, 

emphatically lays down the eight divine properties of Jiva 
not in his individual character, but in his universal character 
as Supreme Being -i. as released soul. 

The SiUrakara shows the connection and meaning of the 
said chapter of the Ohhindogya in the above manner, and 
S^ankara, too, explains the aphorism in the same spirit. 
To quote S'ankara's own sublime words on I. iii. 19 : — 

**Therefore the individual soul, leaving aside his indivi- 
dual form w^hich is unreal being put forth by Nescience, and 
which on account of its being impure through faults like 
attachment, hatred, conviction as doer and enjoyer is ccm- 
mingled with numerousevils, attains through knowledge bis 
divine form possessed of freedom from sin &c.,-properties 
which are contradictory to the above^depicted faults of Jiva." 

^In the second chapter of the Brahma Sfttras, the 
Supreme Being and individual soul are represented as stand- 
ing in the relation of the whole and its part, for the former 
is the casual agent, while the latter, is the actual doer, and 
hence the former, a helper, and the latter, helped. Now, 
when they stand|on the said relation, it is objected that 
God ought to be miserable when Jlva is suffering from pain. 
When a member of our body is suffering, our whole body 
feels the pain. Thus the Supreme being inevitably liable 
to the variety of pain belonging to individual souls, identity 
w'ith him is not a desirable state. 


Vide B. S. 11. i-84 and IJ, iii-48 and 50. 



Li refutation of the above objection, the Bh^sbyakira^s 
reply is interpreted by Vachaspatimilra and others in the 
following way : — 

God and Jiva are not like body and its members. The 
relation of the whole and its part established between them, 
means that God is the original, of which various Jivasare 
so many reflections in portions of Nescience. Thus, God 
being the sole life, as it were, of diva, He is looked upon 
as the whole and Jtva as his part. Now a reflection is 
dependent both upon the reflector and the original for its 
properties. The impurity, &c., of the reflection do not in 
the least affect the normal state of the original. The relation 
of the whole and its part subsisting between God and Jiva 
being of the above type, the pain of the latter does not 
make the former miserable. Jiva, the reflection, attains the 
nature of God, the original, on the removal of Avidy^ 
which kept np the false distinction. 

^ In the third chapter, again, the St^trakitra and Bh^shya* 
k4ra admit that Jiva becomes identical with Isa when 
released. There it is stated by an adversary that dream- 
phenomena ought to have been created by some intelligent 
being in the absence of other sentient agent Jiva is sup- 
posed to be the author of those phenomena. These phenomena 
being described in the Veda and owing their existence to 
Jiva, an intelligent being possessed of divine powers on 
account of his being a part of God ought to be regarded as 
real. So fa-r, the argument of the opponent. 

In reply it is said that the dreamy phenomena cannot be 
real Because all that S'ruti lays down need not be real. 
S'rubi describes things as they are 5 she is silent as regards 
the reality or unreality of worldly things. Jiva also has not 
the capacity to create extraordinary phenomena without 
adequate causes. The superhuman powers of Jiva, alleged 
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by the dispmfeant in favoBr of th^ actual creation, are 
hidden in the state of Ignorance, These phenomena are 
therefore illusory . 

In a further Sutra it is proved that the divine powers 
of Jiva, which are concealed on account of Ignorance, can 
be revealed by contemplation of the Supreme Being, Thig 
opinion of the Siitrak&ra is elucidated by various examples 
by S%nkara. Thus the divine transformation of the released 
soul is no innovation. 

* In the fourth chapter, too, the nature of the released 
soul is inquired into. Jaimini maintains that the soul 
attains complete identity with the Supreme Being, •und 
hence partakes of all divine attributes such as freedom 
from sin, Audulomi, on the contrary, holds that the 
soul whose essential nature is Being, Thought and Bliss 
( i. pure Brahman ) becomes totally absorbed in pure 
Intelligence devoid of all dualistic conceptions. Tbe final 
and correct view, then, is a compromise between the pre* 
ceding two views. Both the antecedent views are correct 
inasmuch as tbe role ised soul being conscious of his essen* 
bial nstare is one with pare Brahman, and being absorbed 
primarily in the Qualified Brahman is possessed of all 
divine powers. This compromise is endorsed by Badara- 
yaiia with bis own name S^ankara too agrees with the Su- 
trakara, for he has not advanced a single objection against 
the doctrine of Badarayana. Bh^mati and other comment 
taries explain the Bhashya thereon in the same spirit, 
without a note of dissent. 

Appayadiksbita emphatically declares that so many 
pages of clear import cannot be regarded as proving the 
divine character of the released soul on mere hypothesis 
( on an assumed premiss ) as is supposed by Sarva- 

jMtmamuni. 
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One of the chief faults which attach to the doctrine, 
which maintains both God and Jiva as reflections, is 
that the divine character of the released soul cannot be 
logically deduced. That Jiva ought to posses divine powers 
follows from the consistent and cogent testimony of the 
above S'rutis, Sutras, and Bh&shya texts. So, if the evi- 
dence of those texts is to be relied on, the doctrine which 
regards God as original and Jiva as reflection should be 
preferred to that wich considers both of them as reflections. 

The conclusion of this view, then, is that released 
souls become one with God, and enjoy all the divine powers 
which are not inconsistent with their essential intelligent 
nature and which owe their existence to the conditions of 
other souls. 

COiNCLUSION. 

We have now finished our survey of the whole field 
of the Vedanta philosophy as taught by S'ankara. His 
followers, while giving logical coherency to bis sy&tem, 
have nob departed fiom its fundamental principles. The 
differences which have arisen in the doctrinal side of Ve- 
danta are developments from within brought about by the 
healthy application of logic, They are not extra additions 
antagonistic to the original organism of Vedjtnta, ^as is 
frequently shown in body of the essay. They concentre to 
the same focus, and ultimately meet the same goal, as 
streams to the ocean. We commenced our subject with the 
hypothetical unity of Being, roamed in phenomenal differ- 
ences, and ultimately arrived at the same unity realisable 
by the liberated soul. For the verification of its ultimate 
truth the sublime philosophy of Ved&nta appeals to the 
pure intuition of every rational and moral being. 



APPENDIX A. 


Teehnioal terms of Vedanta used in ikehody of the Mssay. 


1, Ajfiana.— Avidya. 

2. Avidya. — Ignorance or Non-Inlielligent principle which 

is sometimes regarded as one with Maya and some- 
times as different from it. It forms the condition of 
the Individnal Soul and is otherwise called AjnS,na. 

8. Atman. — Self. 

4. Anandamaya— Beatific aspect of Jiva manifested in 
sound sleep ; this is ulso '.regarded by some as a 
phase of God. 

6. Brahman. — The Intelligent principle which consists 

of pure Being, Thought and Biiss, and which in its 
relation to the world is its omniscient and omnipo- 
tent lord. 

7. Drishtisrishtivada-Fiife Chapter II, Section VI, Part I. 

8. Hiranyagarbha, Sutratma, Prana, &c. — The immanent 

deity of the totality of subtle bodies. 

9. i^a or i^vara. — God, Supreme Being. 

10. Jiva.- — Individual Soul, migrating spirit. 

11. Kamya (Karma). — Religious duty, which is perform- 

ed with the intention of achieving some worldly 
good. 

12. Kiifastha. — That aspect of the Individual Soul, which 

is unchanging like an anvil, and which is absolute- 
ly one with pure Brahman. 

13. Maya. — The world-evolving Fiction; non-intelligent 

cause of the world often rendered as Nature, 
Nescience, Ignorance. 

s 'It, . 



14. Moksha.— ■Liberation! SalTation, Absolution. 

15. Niyamavidhi.— An injun the object of wlich is 

to restrict the performance or ommksion of the 
action embodied therein. 

16. Pradbana. — The material cause of the world in the 

Sankhya philosophy, corresponding to Maya in 
Vedanta. It, however, differs from Maya in the fol- 
lowing points:— It is real, while Maya is unreal or 
phenomenal; it is independent of spirit, while Maya 
is dependent on God. 

17. Pratiyogin — Aniiyogin. — A thing [to be distinguish- 

ed is called Anuyogin, while that from which it is 
distinguished is said to be or opposite. 

18. Prajfia. — Individual Soul connected with the state of 

sound sleep. 

19. Pranas.— The aggregate of the. subtle senses, which 

is typical of the whole of the subtle world. 

20. Praudbivada. — Vide footnote on page 68. 

21. Prakriti, — Vide Maya. 

22. Sansara.-- The cycle of transmigration, the series of 

mundane existences. 

23. Sakshin. — That aspect of the Individual Soul which 

passively observes the actions of body, mind and 
senses. 

24. Sfitra.— An aphorism of the Vedanta system of Bada- 

rayana. 

25. Smriti.— Works of law-givers like Manu, which are 

inferior to tho Veda-S'ruti in point of religious 
authority. It includes Bhagvadgita also. 

26. Sr ishtidrishtivada.-Firf^ Chapter II,Sectipn V,PartIL 

27. S'ruti.™The Veda, the revealed scriptures of the Hindus. 

28 . Taijasa.— Individual So til connected with the state 

of dream. 
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29. Tnrtya, or Pratyagatman.-— The Fourth the houmenai 
Self of creatures which transcends all conditions 
and states; the same as Kutastha. 

80. Upadhi.— OondU^^^ limiting adjunct of Self. 

31. ViJMnamaya.-The conscious ego of the waking state. 

32. Virait or Parusha, — The immanent deity of the tota- 

lity of gross bodies. 

33. VisVa.^— Individual Soul connected with the waking 

state. 

34. — Vivartopadlna. — A e*material cause which does not 

undergo the slightest substantial change in the pro- 
diiction of the effect, but presents in itself an insepa- 
rable phenomenal effect. It is opposed to the 
Parinami Fpadana, which is actually transformed 
into he effect, 

35. Yogin One who-observes occult psychological prac- 

tices for attaining unity with the deity. 


APPENDIX B. 

List of Works and And Authors consulted and referred 
to in the eonpilation of the Essay, 

Works. 

1. Advaitabrahmasiddhi. 

2. Bhagvadglta. 

3. Bhamati. 

4. Brahmastltras withS'ankara Bhashya. 

6. Brihadarajayaka. 

6. Chitsukht 

7. Ohhandogya. 

8. Drigdris'yaviveka. 

9. Haristuti, 

10. Jivanmuktiviveka, 

'■:Y:lV^;::':Ka|hava ' ‘v 
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12. Kalpatara. 

18. Karikas of Gau^apada, 

14. Nyayasudha. 

15. PadarthatattYanirjaaya. 

16. Pafichada^i 

{a) Tattva Viveka. 

(b) Ohiferadipa. 

(c) Natakadipa. 

{(1) KC-t;asthadtpa. 

{e) Dbyaoadipa, 

1*7. Pafichapadika Vivaraiia. 

18. Prakatartha. 

19. Prasuopanishad. 

20. Pur vamtni ansa. 

21. SahasrUksha. 

22. Sanatsujatiya, 

28. Sankshepa S'-irtraka. 

24. Siddhantales'a. 

25. Siddhaatamuktavali. 

26. S'vetasVatara. 

27. Tatbvapradipika. 

28. Tatiivas'uddhi, 

29. Varfcikas of SuresVara on Brihadaranyaka. 

30. Vedanta Kaumudi 

Authobs. 

1. Advaita V^’dyacharya. 

2. Anandabodhach&ya. 

8. Appaya Dikshita. 

4, Badarayana. 

6. Bharatitlrtha. 

6. Bh&karaoharya. 

7. Chitsukhacharya, 

8. Qaudapada. 

9. Jagannatha. 

10. Jaimini. 



11. Madhusudana Sarasvahi. 

12. Ramadvaya^charya. 

18. RSimanuja. 

14. Sadauanda. 

15. S'ankara. 

16. Sarvajjnatmaguru. 

17. Sure^vara. 

18. Vallabhacharya. 

19. Vachaspatimi^ra. 

20. Vidyaranya. 

Hwrope’Xn Authors, 

1. Bacon. 

2. Deussen. 

3. Carlyle. 

4. Hume. 

5. Huxley. 

6. Shakespeare. 


APPENDIX 0. 


Remarhs of the Judges of the Sujda Qohulgi Z&ld 
Yeddnta Prifse Essay for 


•* The author of the essay has acted properly in rend- 
ering into English the account given by Appaya Dikshita 
in his Siddk&ntcdiheddrthasamgraha ordinarily known as 
Siddh&ntales'a. In some places the writer gives a close 
translation of passages in Appaya’s work and in others a 
substance of what he says, while portions that go into un- 
interesting details involving fine subtleties are passed over. 
He seems to have verified for himself Appaya’s quotations 
from H panishads, S''ankarabh&hya and a few comment- 
taries, copies of which ftre available, but the large majority 
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of the works referred to by the SaBskrit author 'have not 
been consulted; nor was it necessary in the present case. 
The essay does contain ^ an account of the doctrinal differ- 
ences among the followers of S'ankara, ’ though it is made 
tip by rendering into English the greater portion of Appa- 
ya Dikshita^s work and thus meets the requirements of 
the University notice. And the account is excellent. The 
author has properly understood the different points and 
brought them oat well in English. I am of opinion, there; 
fore, that the essayist fully deserves the prize fixed for 
essay. The essay should be published, and I would suggest 
that, to increase its usefulness to students of the Vedanta, 
the author should, at the end of each paragraph, give a 
reference to the passages of the Siddhaotalesa in such an < 
edition as that in the Vimnagram Series, the translation 
or substance of which is contained in that paragraph. 

(Signed) R a 

mthMmjmi. 

I agree with the remarks contained in the above. 
The essayist well makes out the differences he has to de» 
scribe and may be fully awarded the prize fixed for the 
essay At the time of carrying the essay through the 
press transliteration will have to be attended to with care, 
and it is hoped that amendments will be made where 
doubtful places are marked in pencil. The main part of the 
composition is very well made up a^d the prize richly de- 
served. " 


(Signed) ABIjI V. rAtHAVATE. 




